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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Gaps  Between  Theory  and  Practice  In  Curriculum 

Improvement 

Throughout  the  years,  a  great  disparity  between  the 
theory  of  curriculum  Improvement  and  the  implementation  of 
it  into  actual  classroom  practice  has  been  very  apparent. 
Many  secondary  school  teachers  appear  to  want  to  make  changes 
in  the  curriculum,  as  evidenced  by  their  comments  and  dis- 
cussion  in  graduate  classes  for  in-service  personnel.  Within 
the  framework  of  their  own  thinking,  many  teachers  agree  with 
the  ideas  proposed  in  the  theory  of  curriculum  improvement; 
yet,  they  seem  to  accomplish  very  little  actual  change  in 
their  classrooms. 

There  must  be  some  situational  factors  which  inhibit 
curriculum  Improvement  from  the  teachers*  point  of  view.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  more  effective  curriculum  Im- 
provement practices,  it  seems  that  the  answers  as  to  which 
factors  inhibit  progress  should  come  from  the  classroom  teach- 
er.   Perhaps  there  are  certain  attitudes,  judgments,  and  ex- 
pectations within  the  local  school  itself  that  may  inhibit 
teachers  in  this  area.    Some  of  these  expectations,  attitudes 
and  judgments  may  have  to  do  with  situations  involving  the 
teachers  with  administrators,  parents,  pupils,  and  other 
teachers  on  the  same  staff.    There  may  be  some  of  these  fac- 
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tors  which  aro  reasonably  common  in  most  all  local  school 
situations.    More  information  is  needed  about  teachers*  ex- 
pectations, attitudes,  and  judgments  in  order  to  develop  more 
effective  ways  of  working  with  teachers  in  curriculum  improve- 
ment programs^  It  seems  quite  clear  that  there  are  certain 
situational  factors  existing  which  act  as  barriers  to  the  im- 
plementation of  curriculum  improvement  theory  into  actual 
classroom  practice. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Much  research  has  been  done  on  desirable  methods  of 
effecting  curriculum  Improvement.    Most  of  this  research  has 
been  done  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  supervisory  staff, 
administrative  staff,  or  teacher  training  institution  staff. 
Little  has  been  available  in  the  way  of  research  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view, 

Pullagar  *  did  a  study,  at  Columbia  University,  of 

teacher-sensed  problems  in  curriculum  improvement.    Prom  the 

findings  of  this  study  came  feh<5  following  ideas,  as  to  where 

some  of  the  barriers  might  be,  as  the  teacher  sees  it, 

1*    Unprofessional  conduct  and  attitudes  within 
teacher  groups. 


William  A,  Pullagar,  Some  Teacher- Sensed  Problems 
in  Curriculum  Iraprovoment  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
Hew  York:    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1951), 
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2,    Program  did  not  grow  out  of  teacher's  sugges- 
tion, but  rather  from  a  top  administrative 
suggestion, 

3#    Teachers  wanted  grade-lovel  groups,  which  con- 
sultants and  administration  frowned  upon. 

The  administration  never  clearly  defined  the 
limits  within  which  teachers  could  work. 

5>»    Teachers  were  suspicious  of  the  motives  of 
consultants  and  administration. 

Pullagar  concludes  that  there  is  a  "necessity  for 
the  curriculum  worker  to  get  closer  to  the  perceptual  field 
of  the  teacher* * 

Banning  2  did  a  doctoral  study,  at  Harvard,  in 
which  she  investigated  the  attitudes  toward  curriculum  change 
among  sixty-five  junior  high  school  teachers.    She  found  by 
use  of  a  questionnaire  and  structured  interview,  that  the 
degree  of  teacher-f avorabloness  toward  curriculum  change  was 
affected  by  three  personal  relationships:  teacher-adminis- 
trator, toachcr-pupil,  and  teacher-community.  Pavorableness 
of  attitude  toward  change  correlated  significantly  with  the 
teacher* s  fooling  that  he  was  a  real  participant  in  the  formu- 
lation of  curriculum  policy  and  in  implementing  these  de- 
cisions.   It  was  also  found  in  this  study,  that  the  teachers 
who  had  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  change  were  those 


Evelyn  I.  Banning,  Teacher  Attitudes  Toward  Cur- 
riculum Chango.  A  Study  of  the  Junior  High  School  Teachers 
of  PittsfioSXTunpubllBhod  'doctoral  dissertation,'  Cambridge, 
I-Iassachusctts:    Harvard  University  Press,  195& ). 


who  had  haraonious  relationships  with  pupils  in  the  class- 
room and  who  were  active  participants  in  community  life, 

Duncan  3  did  a  doctoral  study,  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  which  produced  a  new  instrument  designed  to 
measure  readiness  for  curriculum  change  in  teachers.  His 
refined  form  is  called  the  Curriculum  Improvement  Measure 
(CIM),  and  with  this  instrument,  he  tested  several  total 
faculty  groups,  as  he  attempted  to  measure  their  readiness 
for  change. 

In  Duncan1 s  readiness  hypotheses,  five  formulations 
may  have  some  application  to  this  study. 

^«    J£iEiiLs  teacher  who  understands  the  en- 

deavors of  pupils  and  something  of  how  to  help 
the  pupils  is  more  ready  for  curriculum  change. 

2«    The  Teacher;    The  teacher  who  accepts  his  col- 
leagues  and  feels  that  they  could  work  together 
productively  is  more  ready  for  curriculum  change. 

3«    Administration t    The  teacher  who  feels  he  has 
and  can  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  through  his  principal  is  more  ready  for 
curriculum  change. 

l|.    System;    The  teacher  who  feels  that  the  system 
he  works  in  is  a  good  one  and  that  cooperative 
endeavor  is  possible  within  it  is  more  ready  for 
curriculum  change. 


James  K.  Duncan,  An  Instrument  for  Measuring 
Readiness  for  Curriculum  Change  (unpublished  doctoral  dis 
sortation,  Gainesville;    University  of  Florida,  195Hj.)# 
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5»    Community;    The  teacher  who  likes  his  community 
and  feels  that  it  could  and  would  play  a  part 
in  improving  the  school  is  more  reedy  for  curric- 
ulum change. 

The  basic  attempts  at  pilot  studies,  in  preparation 
for  this  study,  were  made  by  the  writer  in  1955  and  1957 •  In 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1955#  the  writer  worked  as  a  staff 
member  with  W.  A.  Pullagar  in  a  curriculum  Improvement  type 
of  in-service  course  in  Florida.    During  this  course  interest 
was  very  keen  in  a  before  and  after  score,  from  the  group  of 
teachers,  concerning  their  readiness  for  curriculum  change, 
Duncan1  s  CD-I  was  administered  to  the  group  as  the  course  be- 
gan, in  February  1955*  then  a  repeat  administration  of  the 
same  instrument  was  made  as  the  course  ended,  in  May  1955* 
The  instruments  were  scored  and  comparisons  made  between  the 
group  means  obtained.    In  this  particular  group  of  teachers, 
the  group  mean  was  32  before  the  course  started,  and  32.7 
after  the  course  ended.    According  to  Duncan,  a  group  mean 
of  30  or  better  indicates  thet  the  group  is  amenable  to  cur- 
riculum change,  whereas  a  group  mean  of  28  or  less  tends  to 
indicate  a  resistance  to  change. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  group  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  the  group  was  reedy  for  curriculum  change  be- 
fore the  course  began,  and  that  there  was  little  signifi- 
cant change  in  their  readiness  as  a  result  of  the  course. 
These  results  led  to  the  thought  that  there  must  be  some 
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situational  factors  which  were  inhibiting  the  teachers  re- 
garding curriculum  change,  or  else  the  scores  would  have, 
in  all  probability,  indicated  a  greater  significance  in 
their  readiness  for  change,  after  the  course  ccme  to  an  end. 

Another  pilot  study  was  run  with  sixty  high  school 
teachers,  in  Florida,  in  the  spring  of  1957 •    The  same  in- 
strument (CIM)  was  used  in  this  pilot  attempt.    This  time 
the  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  themselves,  before  taking 
the  CIM,  an  Liberal,  Middle  of  the  Road,  or  Conservative,  in 
regards  to  how  they  saw  themselves  in  terms  of  their  own 
feelings  and  attitudes  about  curriculum  Improvement.  Indi- 
vidual teachers  in  this  group  scored  as  high  as  l&  for  an 
individual  score,  and  as  low  as  l£  on  the  CIM,    However,  as 
a  total  group  of  high  school  teachers,  the  group  mean  on  this 
administration  was  only  27.78,    This  group  mean  score,  ac- 
cording to  Duncan,  would  indicate  a  resistance  tendency  to- 
ward curriculum  improvement. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  pilot  work  lay  in 
the  way  that  the  teachers  rated  themselves  as  Liberal, 
Middle  of  the  Road,  or  Conservative,  in  regards  to  how  they 
felt  about  curriculum  improvement,    A  comparison  was  made 
between  their  rating  of  themselves  and  the  individual  scores 
they  made  on  the  CIM  to  see  if  they  saw  themselves  as  they 
really  were  in  this  matter.    For  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
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making  the  comparison,  three  categories  were  drawn  up  arbi- 
trarily:   those  who  scored  28  or  less  were  called  Conserva- 
tive, those  who  scored  between  29-32  were  called  Middle  of 
the  Road,  and  those  who  scored  33  or  higher  were  called 
Liberal* 

Of  the  sixty  teachers  surveyed,  thirty-three  rated 
themselves  accurately,  assuming  that  these  score  divisions 
of  the  CHI  would  indicate  a  reasonably  exact  picture  of 
whether  they  were  Conservative,  Middle  of  the  Road,  or 
Liberal  in  their  feelings  toward  curriculum  improvement. 
Twenty-two  other  teachers  were  reasonably  exact  in  seeing 
themselves  for  they  scored  within  two  to  three  points,  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  divisions.    Five  of  the  sixty  teach- 
ers were  so  far  off,  in  their  scores,  that  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  the  way  they  saw  themselves  in  this  respect 
and  the  way  their  scores  indicated  they  really  felt  about 
curriculum  improvement.    Fifty-five  percent  of  the  group  had 
an  accurate  picture  of  themselves.    Ninety- two  percent  of  the 
group  had  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  their  feelings 
toward  curriculum  improvement,  while  approximately  8  percent 
saw  themselves  as  something  very  different  from  what  they 
really  were  in  this  respect. 

From  the  studies  already  completed  in  this  field, 
and  from  the  data  in  the  pilot  studies  undertaken,  it  seems 
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that  teachers  know  themselves  reasonably  well  In  the  matter 
of  how  they  feel  about  curriculum  Improvement.    It  appears 
logical  and  reasonable  that  these  same  classroom  teachers 
may  also  know  their  own  problems  better  than  anyone  else. 
Some  insight  into  the  problem  may  have  been  given  by  one 
high  school  teacher  who  said,  "I  am  liberal  toward  curric- 
ulum improvement  when  it  occurs  outside  my  department,  but 
conservative  when  it  directly  affects  me." 

This  study  is  concerned  with  attempting  to  get  from 
classroom  teachers  their  own  expressed  judgments  of  select- 
ed barriers  to  curriculum  Improvement.    There  is  a  great 
need  for  curriculum  workers  to  know  how  the  classroom  teach- 
er sees  the  situations  in  which  he  is  involved  with  adminis- 
trators, pupils,  other  teachers  and  parents.  Curriculum 
workers,  who  would  attempt  to  work  with  teachers  in  a  pro- 
gram of  improvement,  need  to  know  what  they  are  doing  before 
they  start,  so  that  their  work  may  be  more  adequate  and 
effective. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  gain  greater  in- 
sight into  teachers*  expressed  judgments  of  selected 
situational  factors  which  affect  curriculum  change,  from 
their  point  of  view,  so  that  curriculum  workers  can  make 
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more  Intelligent  decisions  as  to  ways  of  working  with  teach- 
ers in  an  effective,  constructive  manner. 

Problem 

The  problem  is  concerned  with  an  investigation  of 
the  expressed  judgments  of  selected  classroom  teachers,  in 
grades  8-12,  relative  to  situations  involving  administrators, 
pupils,  other  faculty  members  and  parents,  which  seem  to  the 
teachers  to  present  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 

Central  Hypothesis 

Certain  factors  which  teachers  see  as  barriers  to 
curriculum  improvement  can  be  isolated, 

Sub-Hypotheses 

Teacher-Admini  s tr at or 

1,  If  teachers  feel  that  they  are  not  included  by 
their  administrators  in  planning  and  policy-making  decisions 
which  affect  school  operation,  this  situation  will  be  inter- 
preted by  them  as  a  barrier  to  curi'lculum  improvement. 
Teacher- Teacher 

2.  When  teachers  feel  that  other  faculty  members 
are  not  supportive  of  curriculum  change,  this  situation  will 
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be  interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  improvement 

3#    If  teachers  do  not  feel  accepted,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  socially,  by  most  of  the  faculty  members, 
this  will  appear  to  them  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment* 

Toe cher- Pupil 

1|»    When  teachers  feel  that  pupils  are  not  interested 
in  sharing  part  of  the  responsibility  for  class  planning  and 
evaluation  procedures,  this  situation  will  be  interpreted 
as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  improvement * 

If  teachers  cannot  feel  satisfaction,  from 
their  point  of  view,  with  changed  behavior  patterns  in  the 
pupils  as  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences  together, 
this  situation  will  be  Interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  curric- 
ulum improvement, 
Te acher- Parent 

6#    When  teachers  feel  that  their  goals  and  prac- 
tices are  very  different  from  those  of  the  parents  of  their 
pupils,  this  will  appear  to  them  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum 
improvement . 

7.    If  teachers  feel  that  parents  are  non-suppor- 
tive of  the  school  program  and  lack  interest  in  it,  this 
situation  will  be  interpreted  by  them  as  a  barrier  to  curric- 
ulum improvement. 


Definitions  of  Terms  Used 


Curriculum i    Curriculum  was  interpreted  in  its  broadest 

current  usage  as  meaning,  "All  the  experiences 
of  the  learners  -  what  they  undergo,  feel,  and 
react  to  under  the  guidance  of  the  school,"  **■ 

Expressed  Judgments:    Expressed  judgments  were  defined  as 

the  overt  expression  of  opinion  which  teachers 
gave  in  reply  to  the  questions  asked  on  the 
instruments  administered. 

Barriers:       For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a  barrier  to 

curriculum  improvement  was  interpreted  as  any- 
thing  that  prevented  desirable  curriculum  im- 
provement, In  the  feelings  of  the  classroom 
teacher  in  the  situations  which  involved  ad- 
ministrators, other  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents. 

Curriculum  Improvement;    Curriculum  improvement  was  defined, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  as  any  desirable  change 
in  experiences  for  pupils  in  connection  with 
their  school  life.    Curriculum  Improvement  and 
curriculum  change  were  used  synonymously  and 
interchangeably  throughtout  the  study, 

Admlnls tratlon ;    Administration,  as  used  in  this  study, 

covered  Principal,  Assistant  Principals,  Su- 
perintendents, Assistant  Superintendents,  Cur- 
riculum Coordinators,  Supervisory  staff, 
Department  heads,  and  Deans, 

Parents :         Parents  were  defined  as  the  parents  of  the 

students  whom  a  particular  teacher  taught,  and 
the  parents  of  other  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
same  school. 


The  Work  of  the  Curriculum  Coordinator  In  Selected 
New  Jersey  Schools  (Hew  York:  Eurenu  of  Publications,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  1955 )• 
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Pupils;  Pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  were 

defined  as  the  youngsters  with  whom  the  teacher 
worked  Intimately,  either  in  the  classroom  or 
on  other  school  projects. 

Other  Teachers:    For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  other  teach- 
ers were  defined  as  the  teachers  on  the  same 
school  staff  with  the  classroom  teacher. 

Expectations:    Expectations,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
wore  defined  &a  the  way  persons  have  of  look- 
ing forward  to  an  event  as  about  to  happen. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

It  was  recognized  that  there  are  other  situational 
factors  which  keep  classroom  teachers  from  moving  toward  cur- 
riculum improvement,  such  as:    lack  of  time  for  curriculum 
study,  inadequate  financial  resources,  lack  of  instructional 
materials,  and  community  attitude  toward  the  school*  However, 
the  efforts  of  this  study  were  limited  to  four  of  these  fac- 
tors:   situations  involving  classroom  teachers  with  administra- 
tors, other  teachers,  pupils  and  parents.    The  situational 
factors  which  do  affect  teachers  and  their  feelings  about  cur- 
riculum improvement  may  also  vary  from  school  to  school  and 
system  to  system.    The  four  factors  under  consideration  in 
this  study  have  been  investigated  and  tested  in  the  selected 
high  schools  in  the  Georgia  counties  which  cooperate  with 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women  in  its  student  teaching  pro- 
gram.   Situational  factors  which  inhibit  progress  toward 


curriculum  improvement  may  be  different  for  elementary  teach- 
ers than  they  are  for  secondary  teachers.    The  results  ob- 
tained in  this  study  are  the  judgments  of  teachers,  and  the 
influential  factors  are  those  judged  to  be  influential  by 
these  teachers.  .  The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  limited 
to  the  three  instruments  used  in  the  data  collections  the 
CBI,  the  Questionnaire  and  the  Interview. 

Order  of  Presentation  of  Study 

Chapter  I  has  given  the  background  of  the  study 
and  an  introduction  to  the  areas  under  investigation.  Chap- 
ter II  gives  a  review  of  related  research  and  literature. 
Chapter  III  discusses  procedures  used  in  the  collection  and 
treatment  of  the  data.    Chapter  IV  gives  the  analysis  of 
the  data.    Chapter  V  gives  the  summary  and  conclusions  of 
the  study,  with  recommendations  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OP  RELATED  RESEARCH  AND  LITERATURE 

An  examination  of  previous  research  in  education 
gave  no  evidence  of  a  study  which  closely  resembled  this 
Investigation.    There  is,  however,  in  the  research  and  re- 
lated literature,  considerable  evidence  relating  to  the 
several  areas  of  teachers1  professional  relationships  under 
investigation.    Some  of  the  available  evidence  concerning 
teacherE*  relationships  with  administrators,  other  faculty 
members,  parents,  and  pupils,  end  how  these  relationships 
may  affect  teachers*  judgments  concerning  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  is  presented  in  this  chaptor. 

Evidence  That  Teachers  Do  Hot  Live  Up  to  the  Best 

They  Know 

One  of  the  early  ideas  suggested  in  the  present 
study  was  the  question  as  to  how  much  disparity  there  is 
between  teachers*  beliefs  and  practises.    An  experiment  was 
done  in  the  schools  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  try  to  get  at 
this  point.    The  results  of  the  Portland  experiment  were 
reported  by  Oliver.  *    In  the  first  phase  of  the  study, 


A  W.  A.  Oliver,  "Teachers*  Educational  Beliefs  Ver- 
sus Their  Classroom  Practices,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  XLVII  (September,  1953 J f 
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one  hundred  nineteen  teachers  were  surveyed  with  an  instru- 
ment designed  to  reflect  acceptance  and  agreement  with 
certain  educational  concepts.    The  results  on  thiB  part  of 
the  study  were  very  favorable. 

Scores  showed  that  the  teachers  accept  and  verbally 
agree  to  educational  concepts,  speaking  well  of 
writings  and  teachings  of  the  educational  authori- 
ties over  the  past  quarter  century.    The  philosophy 
of  modern  education  has  been  woll  accepted,  but 
what  of  the  implementation  of  it?  2 

In  the  second  phase  of  this  study,  the  same  group 
of  teachers  were  evaluated  on  classroom  practices  as  re- 
flected in  the  learning  situations  in  their  classrooms.  The 
results  in  this  section  of  the  study  \*ere  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  there  is  little  relationship  between  belief  and 
practice,  as  far  as  the  teachers  in  the  sample  were  con- 
cerned. 

After  scoring  the  evaluation  device  the  correla- 
tion between  the  belief  scores  and  the  evaluation 
scores  was  ,31,  an  extremely  low  correlation  in- 
dicating practically  no  relationship,  3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  teachers 
agreed  on  the  verbal  level  with  the  modern  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, they  had  little  or  no  actual  implementation  of  these 
ideas  in  the  classroom.    Real  growth  and  progress  in  curric- 


2  BMP  *  P«  49  ♦ 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  S2-S3. 
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ulum  Improvement  is  measured  in  terms  of  concepts  that  can 
be  translated  into  action  which  will  bring  about  better 
and  richer  learning  experiences  for  pupils  in  the  classroom. 
Although  the  current  investigation  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  this  gap  between  theory  and  practice,  it  is 
concerned  with  a  few  of  the  underlying  factors  which  may 
prevent  this  translation  of  what  teachers  believe  into  actu- 
al practice.    If  curriculum  workers  can  know  what  some  of 
the  barriers  are  which  keep  teachers  from  moving  into  ac- 
tion, it  should  make  it  easier  for  the  workers  and  the 
teachers  to  have  a  common  perceptual  framework  as  a  start- 
ing point. 

Since  it  had  been  definitely  established  that  what 
teachers  believe  and  what  they  practice  had  little  or  no 
relationship  to  each  other,  an  investigation  is  necessary  L 
into  some  of  the  factors  which  bring  about  this  lack  of  re- 
lationship in  these  two  vital  areas.    This  investigation 
seeks  to  find  some  of  the  reasons,  as  teachers  see  it,  for 
this  discrepancy. 

Another  study  was  made  of  over  four  hundred  teach- 
ers, under  the  heading  of  "Barriers  to  Good  Teaching."  The 
results  of  this  study  were  reported  by  Prewett.    When  all 
the  questionnaires,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  teachers, 
had  been  returned,  the  investigators  placed  the  results  in 


four  general  categories.    The  following  barriers  were 


apparent  to  the  more  than  four  hundred  teachers  vrtio  were 
questioned  in  the  sample. 

1»    In  the  classroom! 

Interruptions,  overcrowded  conditions,  un- 
attractive rooms,  poor  heating  end  lighting, 
etc. 

2.    Within  the  school: 

Teacher  cliques,  "bossy"  teachers,  lack  of 
cooperation  among  teaching  staff,  no  group 
planning,  no  real  group  feeling  among  the 
staff. 

3«    Within  the  community t 

Pear  or  being  misunderstood  by  parents,  expec- 
tations that  toachors  should  be  the  "moral 
light,"  lack  of  parental  cooperation  in  school 
affairs,  acceptance  not  as  a  person  but  "just 
a  teacher,"  low  esteem  of  teaching  profession, 
view  that  teachers  have  it  "too  easy,"  lack 
of  under  standing  of  the  problems  of  teaching. 

Personal  factors.: 

Conflict  between  home  responsibilities  and  after 
hour  school  duties,  financial  worries,  afraid 
of  not  pleasing  parents,  Jealousy  of  other 
teacher's  social  status,  fear  of  not  being 
accepted  by  the  teaching  staff,  insecurity 
about  "where  I  stand"  with  administration,  no 
time  for  relaxation  during  school  day,  feel- 
ing of  being  of  no  real  importance  in  the 
school  program,  no  gestures  of  encouragement 
which  help  so  much,  no  place  to  take  personal 
or  professional  problems.  *V 

Prom  the  evidence  in  the  study  cited  above,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  four  areas  under  consideration  in 


**■  Clinton  Rt  Prewett,  "Barriers  to  Good  Teaching," 
The  School  lacccutive.  LXXV  (May,  19£6),  83-8£. 


this  current  investigation  do  present  barriers  to  teachers. 
Since  the  situations  and  relationships  described  by  the 
teachers  present  barriers  to  good  teaching,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  they  also  present  barriers  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment . 

Prewett's  study  was  directed  at  barriers  to  good 
teaching.    The  current  investigation  is  aimed  at  teachers1 
Judgments  concerning  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 
Good  teaching  end  curriculum  improvement  are  closely  re- 
lated to  each  other.    This  study  will  test  the  assumption 
that  some  of  the  barriers  to  good  teaching  are  also  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement. 

Evidence  That  Administrative  3ehavior  Affects 
Teacher's*  Living  tip  to  the  kest  ~ 
They  Know 

Most  successful  curriculum  Improvement  programs 
have  their  start  in  the  local  school  unit.    Within  this 
local  unit,  the  program  must  have  its  initial  beginnings 
in  a  setting  of  familiarity  for  the  teachers,  the  class- 
rooms.   Teachers  are  inclined  to  look  instinctively  to  the 
principal  for  leadership  and  encouragement  in  such  under- 
takings.   Of  all  the  persons  in  the  school,  the  principal 
is  the  one  in  a  key  position  to  provide  the  conditions  ne- 
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necessary  for  these  beginnings  of  curriculum  development.  p 
In  his  daily  relationships,  both  personal  and  professional, 
a  principal  can  build  the  kind  of  climate  in  the  school 
which  is  necessary  for  desirable  experimentation  in  curric- 
ulum improvement* 

Much  tine  and  energy  has  been  put  into  research  in 
the  matter  of  principal  behavior  and  operating  patterns. 
The  evidence  brought  out  by  this  research  points  out  that 
the  principal  is  the  key  figure  in  the  school  and  that  his 
behavior  does  affect  teachers*  behavior  both  positively  and 
negatively.    Many  of  the  research  studies  directed  at  this 
problem  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion.   Prom  data  based  on  a  number  of  Kellogg  reseach 
projects,  in  the  public  schools  of  Florida,  Hinee  and  Grob- 
man  summarize  the  findings,  some  of  which  have  pertinence 
to  the  hypotheses  drawn  in  the  current  investigation. 

Not  only  are  parents  and  pupils  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  principal  carries  out  his 
duties  but  teachers  feel  and  act  differently  as 
a  result  of  this  principal  action  pattern. 
Teacher  satisfaction  with  the  human  relations 
on  the  present  job  is  higher  in  schools  with 
relatively  democratic  principals  than  in  schools 
with  relatively  autocratic  principals.  Teach- 
ers tend  to  use  what  experts  consider  good  or 
desirable  practices  somewhat  more  often  in 


*>  P.  T.  Pritzkau,  .Dynamics  of  Curriculum  Improve- 
ment (Enftlewood  Cliffs,  Ii.  TTi    Prentice-IIall,  Inc.,  1959), 
ppTlOli-105. 
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schools  with  democratic  principals  than  in  schools 
with  authoritarian  principals.    However  teacher- 
community  relations,  terms  of  teacher  feelings 
toward  and  interaction  with  the  community,  are  not 
obviously  affected.    In  the  area  of  program  change, 
the  more  democratic  principals  secure  wider  parti- 
cipation among  those  involved,  and  use  a  wider 
variety  of  procedures  to  produce  change,  (Since 
one  criterion  of  democratic  behavior  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  others  are  involved  in  decision 
making,  this  may  be  simply  a  matter  of  definition 
of  democratic  behavior.)    Teachers  in  elementary 
schools  with  democratic  principals  have  signifi- 
cantly more  favorable  attitudes  toward  curriculum 
change  than  teachers  in  elementary  schools  with 
authoritarian  principals.    There  is  no  signifi- 
cant difference  between, junior  and  senior  high 
schools  on  this  basis, 

From  the  results  of  the  research  just  mentioned, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  principal  is  a  key  figure  in  affect- 
ing the  actions  of  parents,  pupils  and  teachers.    What  the 
principal  does  and  how  he  does  it,  as  he  interacts  with  the 
other  persons  close  to  him  in  the  school  situation,  has  a 
very  great  bearing  on  the  kind  of  school  he  can  maintain. 
This  research  shows  that  teachers  feel  and  act  differently 
when  they  work  with  a  principal  who  operates  in  a  democratic 
fashion.    It  also  shows  that  teachers  in  this  type  of  situ- 
ation have  far  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  curriculum 
change.    The  current  investigation  tests  the  hypothesis 
that  when  teachers  feel  that  they  are  not  included,  by  their 


V.  A.  Hines  and  Eulda  Grobman,  "What  a  Principal 
Does,  Matters,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  XXXVII  (April,  19£6),309. 
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administrators,  in  planning  and  policy-making  decisions 
which  affect  school  operation,  this  situation  would  be  in- 
terpreted by  them  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  Improvement. 

Banning  did  a  research  study,  which  was  previously 
mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  concerned  with  teacher  attitude 
toward  curriculum  change  among  junior  high  school  teachers. 
Once  again  the  principal  showed  up  as  being  the  most  vital 
person  in  the  school  situation,  as  far  as  the  teachers* 
feeling  about  curriculum  change  was  concerned.    In  a  report 
of  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  teachers  gave  the  in- 
formation that  the  relationship  between  themselves  and  the 
principal  was  of  prime  importance  to  daily  job  satisfaction. 
Those  teachers  who  were  most  favorable  to  working  out  new 
programs  or  changes  in  the  present  one,  valued  the  close 
relationship  with  the  principal  most  highly.    Banning  point- 
ed out,  in  a  brief  summary  of  the  study,  the  following  fac- 
tors as  being  most  important  to  the  teachers. 

To  teachers  who  are  favorable  toward  helping  in 
a  new  program  the  relationship  that  seems  to  exist 
between  teachers  and  administration  is  of  prime 
importance.    If  teachers  feel  that  they  have  the 
encouragement  of  the  school  leaders,  they  look 
upon  change  with  approval.    They  also  do  something 
about  it,  for  they  like  having  a  part  in  policy 
making.  ...  Interaction  is  the  keynote.  The 
teachers  indicated  in  interview  after  interview 
this  strong  factor  of  interaction,  the  most  valued 
relationship  being  that  with  the  principal  of  the 
unit.    Whenever  teachers  felt  genuinely  accepted 
by  the  principal,  they  felt  more  highly  favorable 
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toward  the  entire  leadership.    It  is  evident  that 
in  the  school  unit  itself  the  feeling  of  friend- 
liness with  the  principal  makes  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  the  whole  picture.  » 

The  way  a  principal  behaves  with  his  teachers 
makes  a  great  difference  in  how  his  teachers  feel  about 
their  job  and  the  school.    His  behavior  also  makes  a  big 
difference  in  teachers*  willingness  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams of  curriculum  improvement.    Some  research  has  been 
done  on  this  matter  of  a  principal^  ways  of  working  with 
teachers  and  the  effects  it  brings  about  on  those  who  work 
with  him.    Sugg  did  a  research  study  that  was  concerned 
with  the  working  patterns  of  school  principals  and  program 
change.    He  found  that  there  was  a  definite  relationship 
between  methods  used  to  produce  program  change  and  the 
operating  patterns  of  the  principals.    The  schools  that 
were  operated  by  the  principals  in  a  democratic  way,  when 
compared  with  those  operated  in  an  autocratic  way,  made 
more  extensive  use  of  non-staff  persons  in  the  participa- 
tion of  program  change.    The  democratic  schools  also  used 
more  varied  procedures  in  making  changes,  and  the  faculties 
of  democratic  schools  used  a  wider  variety  of  work  groups 


'  Evelyn  I.  Banning,  HHere»s  How  Teachers  See  It  • 
Teachers*  Attitudes  Toward  Curriculum  Change,"  N.E.S.D.E.C. . 
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and  meetings  in  working  on  program  development. 

Bidwell  reports  on  a  study  which  f ound  a  number  of 
factors  which  are  highly  productive  of  teaching  satisfaction 
and  enthusiasm.    These  data  give  some  clues  as  to  what  a 
principal  con  do  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  on 
the  job  satisfaction  among  his  teachers.    One  of  the  most 
important  factors  which,  according  to  this  study,  produced 
satisfaction  was  a  feeling  of  professional  status  among  the 
teachers.    Several  ways  of  encouraging  this  feeling  of  pro- 
fessional status  were  given.    Teachers  need  a  sense  of 
freedom  to  plan  their  own  work;  the  chance  to  participate 
in  formulating  policies  concerning  salaries,  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  educational  program;  opportunity  to  share  in 
setting  salary  schedules;  or  the  chance  to  participate  in 
curriculum  construction.    Another  very  important  second 
factor  was  found  to  be  fair  and  sympathetic  professional 
leadership.    The  influence  of  the  principal  was  felt  more 
keenly  then  any  other  person,  by  the  teachers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  study.    The  influence  of  the  superintendent 
was  felt  less  strongly,  however,  because  of  his  respon- 


°  Woodrow  Sugg,  A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Be- 
tween Proftram  Development  and  the  Working  Patterns  of  Schoo^L 
Principals  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  Gcinegvillfl, 
1-lorIda:    University  of  Florida,  1955) * 


slbility  for  the  selection  and  behavior  of  the  principals, 
his  leadership  is  of  primary  importance  in  teacher  satis- 
faction, ' 

As  a  principal  works  with  his  faculty  group,  there 
are  many  factors  of  which  he  needs  to  be  aware.    In  every 
working  group,  roles  are  defined  for  each  member  by  all  the 
others  on  the  basis  of  the  interaction  that  goes  on  within 
the  group.    The  principal,  no  less  than  any  other  member  of 
the  school  group,  will  have  his  role  defined  for  him  by  his 
teachers.    If  he  can  be  awaro  of  how  they  define  this  role 
for  him,  there  i3much  he  can  do  to  improve  the  working 
patterns  of  his  faculty, 

A  study  by  Mort  and  Cornell,  which  compared  schools 
making  changes  in  their  programs  with  those  which  did  not 
make  changes,  found  the  following  factors  as  being  im- 
portant in  regards  to  principal  leadership  in  program 
change.    Administrators  were  found  to  be  very  important 
factors  in  the  initiation  of  change.    The  administrators 
led  all  other  involved  persons  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
leadership  In  schools  with  changes,    Neutrality  on  the  part 
of  the  principals  prevented  change  in  other  schools, 
leadership  was  exerted  by  principals  in  ninety-nine  schools 


Charles  E,  Bldwell,  "Administration  and  Teacher 
Satisfaction,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  XXXVII  (April,  1956),  286. 
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which  made  changes,  whereas  In  only  twelve  schools  which 
did  not  make  program  change.    It  was  also  found  that  in 
some  instances,  administrative  patterns  and  policies  pre- 
vented program  development.  10 

As  a  principal  works  closely  with  his  faculty 
group,  he  can  enhance  hotter  relationships  by  being  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  working  with  individuals 
who  are  strongly  affected  by  feelings  and  personal  inter- 
action.   Prewett  offers  a  suggestion  to  principals  which 
is  helpful  in  promoting  bettor  relationships  with  teachers. 

They  can  become  a  little  more  people-conscious j 
they  can  think  of  schools  in  terms  of  people  in- 
stead of  rooms,  paper  towels,  or  floor  plans; 
they  can  remember  that  educational  practices  are 
Improved  more  by  teacher  growth_and  development 
than  by  curricular  Innovation.  11 

The  emphasis  on  principal  behavior,  in  order  that 
teachers  can  live  up  to  the  best  they  know,  Is  upon  the 
human  relations  area. 

Relationships  between  teachers  and  principals  can 
be  fostered  and  improved  in  many  ways.    Since  administrative 


^°  Paul  R.  Mort  and  F.  G#  Cornell,  American  Schools 
in  Transition  (Hew  York J    Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  19lp.)» 


**  Clinton  R.  Prewett,  "Barriers  to  Good  Teaching," 
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behavior  does  affect  teachers*  living  up  to  the  best  they 
know,  it  is  wise  for  the  principal  to  find  all  the  ways 
available  to  improve  this  situation.    Wiles  offers  a  very 
worthwhile  suggestion,  as  he  writes  in  terms  of  closer 
planning  by  principals  and  teachers  in  establishing  purpose 
for  the  school  program. 

If  teachers  have  a  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  school  program,  their  sense  of 
direction  becomes  clear.    Therefore,  a  primary 
step  in  helping  teachers  to  become  more  creative, 
as  in  encouraging  teachers  to  assume  responsibility, 
is  to  spend  more  time  with  the  staff  in  examining 
the  purposes  of  the  school  and  revising  these 
purposes  in  terms  of  basic  values  which  the  staff 
holds.    Time  spent  in  arriving  at  a  common  philo- 
sophy is  not  wasted  in  promoting  creativeness. 
It  is  essential,  *2 

Thompson  reported,  in  a  research  study  done  in 
Florida,  the  following  factors  operating  to  prevent  curric- 
ulum change  and  program  development.    Many  of  the  factors 
reported  in  this  study  bear  directly  on  the  principal «s  be- 
havior and  its  effect  upon  the  teachers, 

a.  Teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  physical  faci- 
lities, such  as  supplies  and  equipment, 

b.  Interviews  revealed  that  most  teachers  would 
like  more  opportunity  to  work  on  school  pro- 
blems with  other  members  of  the  faculty, 

c.  Teachers  are  afraid  to  experiment  and  try  new 
ideas. 


A^  Kimball  Wiles,  Supervision  for  Better  Schools 
(Ehglewood  Cliffs,  IT,  J,:     front  ice-Hall,  Inc.,  1955 ),  P,76, 


d.  Lack  of  time  to  work  on  program  Improvement. 

e.  Small  percentage  of  faculty  wish  to  leave 
things  as  they  are  and  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 

f.  Principal's  belief  that  each  teacher  should 
work  out  her  own  curricular  problems  probably 
prevents  change  that  would  improve  the  total 
program.  *3 

POur  of  the  six  factors  mentioned  above  (b,c,d,f ) 
might  well  be  removed  through  a  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  principal.    If  teachers  aro  to  be  expected  to  live  up 
to  the  best  they  know,  principals  must  behave  in  such  a 
way  as  to  release  the  teachers'  creativity  and  ingenuity, 
in  order  that  they  may  put  it  to  work  in  developing  a  better 

school  program. 

In  the  conclusion  of  Thompson's  study,  he  reported 
three  factors  as  being  most  Important  among  those  which 
operated  to  prevent  desirable  program  change  in  the  schools, 

1.  Lack  of  time  to  work  on  program  Improvement  is 
the  most  important  factor  that  operates  to  pre- 
vent desirable  changes  in  school  programs, 

2.  Lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  fear  of  criticism  from  the  contiunity, 

3.  Teachers  are  uninformed  about  phases  of  the 
school  program  in  which  they  are  not  involved 


Yewoll  R.  Thompson,  Techniques  for  Studying  Fro- 
cyam  Development  Within  a  School  (unpublished  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, Gainesville,  Florida":'   University  of  Florida, 
19ltf),  P.  00. 
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and  In  which  only  a  few  people  are  involved, 
In  order  to  promote  and  produce  curriculum  improve- 
ment in  his  school,  the  principal  must  create  an  atmosphere 
that  is  conducive  to  growth  and  development  among  his  teach- 
ers.   Thompson  reported  the  above-mentioned  throe  areas  as 
being  of  most  concern  to  teachers,  in  terms  of  factors  hold- 
ing back  desirable  program  change.    In  all  throe  of  these 
areas,  the  principal  could  have  done  something  about  the 
problems  which  would  have  facilitated  development. 

The  behavior  of  the  principal  is  vitally  important 
to  the  teachers,  and  it  affects  practically  all  they  do  in 
connection  with  their  work  at  school.    In  public  education 
it  is  well  recognized  that  the  principal  sets  the  tone  for 
the  whole  school  operation.    It  is  not  surprising  that 
teachers  verbalize  their  concern  with  the  principal's  be- 
havior, as  they  often  say,  "As  the  principal  goes,  so  goes 
the  school," 

If  a  principal  guides  and  directs  his  behavior 
toward  making  it  easy  for  his  teachers  to  feel  free  to  ex- 
periment with  new  ideas,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  curric- 
ula change  and  development.    When  teachers  feel  restricted 


^  Ibid,,  p.  280. 
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or  supprosred  by  administrative  behavior,  there  is  slight 

chance  that  they  will  make  any  attempts  toward  change. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  teachers  are  most  often  in  a 

threatened  position,  and  this  in  itself  leads  into  a 

"laissez-faire"  attitude. 

When  teachers  do  not  have  to  expend  energy  in 
difficult  relationships  with  their  principal, 
they  can  expend  it  via  cooperative  research  on 
dissatisfactions  they  face  in  their  own  work. 
This  freedom  to  work  is  basically  a  freedom 
to  have  problems.    Threatened  teachers  cannot 
possibly  consider,  let  alone  admit  there  is 
anything  about  their  own  teaching  which  could 
be  improved.  ...  Since  the  principal  often 
plays  a  "model"  role,  he  probably  must  be  will- 
ing to  admit  inadequacy  before  teachers  can  be 
expected  to  do  the  same.  *5 

The  quality  of  the  human  relationships  among 
teachers,  principals,  pupils,  and  parents  can  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  a  successful  program  of  curriculum  im- 
provement in  a  school.    The  behavior  of  the  principal, 
since  he  is  usually  at  the  apex  of  leadership  within  a 
school,  does  much  to  enhance  or  destroy  these  relation- 
ships.   Prom  his  lengthy  study  of  teacher-pupil  relation- 
ships, Bush  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
vital  importance  of  the  principal- teocher  relationship. 


Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De- 
velopment, Research  for  Curriculum  Improvement  (Washington, 
D.  C.:    National  Education  Association,  195t)»  P»  199. 
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Of  all  the  human  relationships  in  the  school, 
apart  from  the  central  teacher-pupil  one,  those 
between  administrators  and  teachers  appear  to 
be  most  critically  important.    These  relation- 
ships are  all-pervasive  in  character,  and  in 
them  may  be  sensed  the  tone  or  morale  of  the 
school.    Teachers  seldom  feel  neutral  about  their 
administrators,    frequently  when  these  relation- 
ships are  disturbed,  they  cause  the  quality  of 
teaching  seriously  to  deteriorate.  10 

Any  factor  in  the  relationships  of  teachers  with 
those  close  to  them  in  the  school  which  can  cause  the 
quality  of  teaching  to  deteriorate  is  of  major  Importance 
in  trying  to  determine  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement . 
The  principal- teacher  relationship  falls  into  this  cate- 
gory, and,  therefore,  has  been  investigated  in  the  current 
study. 

Evidence  That  Relationships  with  Other  Faculty 
Kembers  Affect  Tenchers*  Living 
Up  to  the  Best  They  Know 

Of  all  the  persons  involved  in  the  school  situ- 
ation, the  ones  teachers  work  most  closely  with  are  their 
colleagues.    The  other  teachers  within  the  same  building 
are  a  potential  source  of  encouragement  or  discouragement 
to  the  individual  teacher  in  terms  of  desire  to  participate 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 


*^  Robert  Nelson  Bush,  Tho  Teachor-Pupll  Relation- 
ship (Hew  York:    Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  195^ ),  P.  196. 


Fullagar  did  a  research  study,  previously  men* 
tioned,  of  teacher-sensed  problems  in  curriculum  Improve- 
ment,   Prom  the  findings  of  his  study  came  the  following 
major  complaint.    The  teachers  were  very  much  concerned 
with  what  they  called  "unprofessional  conduct  and  attitudes 
within  teacher  groups,"  *•  and  reported  this  bb  one  of  the 
major  problems  which  they  sensed  in  curriculum  improvement 
programs.    The  teachers  themselves  felt  that  one  of  the 
barriers  to  progress  in  curriculum  Improvement  lay  right 
within  their  own  group  and  their  relationships  with  each 
other.    These  teachers  believed  that  their  relationships 
with  other  faculty  members  were  affecting  them  adversely 
in  terms  of  living  up  to  the  best  they  knew. 

There  is  a  statement  in  the  readiness  hypotheses, 
in  Duncan's  study,  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  particular 
area.    As  his  study  was  being  prepared,  Duncan  looked  for 
clues  which  would  support  an  attitude  of  "readiness  for 
curriculum  change"  within  the  teachers.    The  following 
statement  was  made  in  regard  to  teachers*  relationships 
with  other  faculty  members: 


William  A*  Fullagar,  Some  Teacher- Sensed  Problems 
in  Curriculum  Improvement  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
Hew  Nfork:    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  19^1). 


The  teacher  who  accepts  his  colleagues  and  feels 
that  they  could  work  together  productively  is 
more  ready  for  curriculum  change,  *° 

There  is  an  implication  in  this  statement  that 
teachers  who  do  not  accept  their  colleagues  and  who  do  not 
feel  accepted  by  them  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  work 
well  with  the  other  teachers.    Even  though  teachers  know 
better  ways  of  working  with  pupils,  and  better  techniques 
for  curriculum  improvement,  they  do  not  always  use  thera. 

If  teachers  are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  build 
effective  relationships  with  each  other,  there  must  be  many 
opportunities  for  them  to  do  things  together.  Opportunities 
can  be  provided  in  both  a  social  and  professional  way. 
When  teachers  do  things  together,  new  channels  of  communi- 
cation are  often  opened.    Lack  of  clear,  effective  communi- 
cation between  teachers  may  be  one  of  the  factors  that 
causes  them  not  to  live  up  to  the  best  they  know,  Kelley 
and  Rasey  point  out  this  factor  in  a  discussion  of  communi- 
cation. 

If  learning  and  communication  are  to  be  at  their 
best,  there  must  be  much  doing  together,  so  that 
all  the  ways  by  which  understandings  are  con- 
veyed will  come  into  use.    The  deeper  meanings 
that  we  need  so  much  to  contribute  to  each  other 
come,  it  seems,  through  comradeship  in  working 


James  K,  Duncan,  An  Instrument  for  Measuring 
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at  a  mutual  enterprise.  The  doing  in  common 
seems  to  effect  deeper  changes  than  do  words 
and  those  changes  modify  people  so  that  they 
behave  differently,  19 

One  way  in  which  teacherB  may  try  to  enhance  their 
relationships  with  other  teachers  is  through  doing  things 
with  the  others  outside  of  the  school  situation.  Healthy, 
wholesome  recreational  activities  in  which  teachers  can 
participate  together  will  make  for  more  vital.  Interesting 
relationships  at  school.    The  more  vital  and  interesting 
that  the  teacher-teacher  relationships  become,  the  more 
opportunities  will  be  presented  for  teachers  to  live  up 
to  the  best  they  know.    In  a  study,  by  Gould,  of  malad- 
justed teachers,  the  following  factors  were  listed  as 
factors  in  maladjustment. 

The  maladjusted  group  of  teachers  engaged  in 
little  social  activity,  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  sports  or  recreation,  and  they  did  not  have 
hobbies  or  other  engrossing  activities  outside 
of  the  school.  20 

Teachers  as  members  of  a  school  faculty  are  auto- 
matically in  line  for  group  membership.    They  can  be  members 
of  the  large  group,  which  is  the  entire  faculty,  and  they 


19  Earl  C.  Kelley  and  Marie  I.  Rasey,  Education  and 
the  nature,  of  Man  (New  York:    Harper  and  Brothers,  1952),  p.  89. 
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may  also  b©  members  of  different  sub-groups  that  may  arise 
within  the  larger  unit.    Membership  in  the  large  group  may 
be  simple  to  obtain,  but  the  smaller  groups  may  present  a 
much  more  difficult  problem  for  teachers.    According  to  the 
research  concerning  groups  and  their  membership,  there  are 
"norms"  within  each  group  which  tend  to  restrict  the  member- 
ship. 

Teacher  groups  within  the  school  have  their  own 

norms,  and  oftentimes  the  in-group  will  strenuously  reject 

the  new  teachers  or  out-group.    Norms  of  behavior  are  well 

defined  by  Homans,  as  follows: 

A  norm,  then,  is  an  Idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  a  group,  an  idea  that  can  be  put 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  statement  specifying 
what  members  or  other  men  should  do,  ought  to 
do,  are  expected  to  do,  under  given  circum- 
stances, ,  ,  ,  A  statement  of  the  kind  described 
is  a  norm  only  if  any  departure  of  real  behavior 
from  the  norm  is  followed  by  some  punishment,  21 

Many  of  the  small  groups  which  teachers  refer  to 
as  cliques,  within  a  faculty,  are  controlled  by  norms  es- 
tablished by  the  teachers  of  long  service.    It  seems  rather 
common  in  high  schools,  for  the  teachers  in  positions  of 
seniority  to  be  in  control  of  many  situations.    This  fact 


George  C,  Homans,  The  Human  Group  (Hew  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co,,  19£0),  p.  123, 


often  puts  a  young,  new  teacher  in  a  position  of  feeling 
unaccepted  by  the  more  established  teachers  on  the  staff. 
The  norms  of  the  group  will  affect  the  established  members 
in  one  way,  yet  they  will  also  affect  the  newer  staff  mem- 
bers in  an  entirely  different  way. 

Occasionally  we  notice  that  persons  who  stand 
highest  in  a  group  do  not  conform  with  undue 
strictness  to  some  of  the  group  norms,  and  con- 
trols  are  not  seriously  applied  to  them.  Well- 
established  members  will  suffer  only  a  little 
joking  when  they  break  a  rule,  whereas  newcomers 
will  be  severely  punished  with  redicule  and 
scorn,  22 

Teachers  have  long  complained  about  lack  of  time 
and  opportunity  to  work  with  other  faculty  members  and  to 
socialize  with  them.    Teachers  say  that  their  relationships 
with  other  teachers  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  and 
that  with  better  relationships  they  feel  that  more  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  area  of  curriculum  improvement.  This 
complaint  is  legitimate  and  justified,  for  with  a  high 
school  teacher^  busy  class  schedule  and  co-currlcular  acti- 
vities there  is  little  time  left  for  groupness  with  other 
teachers . 

This  need  felt  by  the  teachers  falls  right  into 


Ibid,,  pp,  1U3-H|4. 


line  with  the  research  in  group  behavior.    The  three  main 
elements  of  group  behavior  have  been  given  as  activity, 
sentiment,  and  interaction*         In  order  for  these  throe 
characteristics  to  have  a  chance  to  operate,  time  for  group 
meetings  must  be  available.    Prom  the  resoarch  findings 
comes  the  following  description  of  the  results  which  accrue 
when  opportunity  is  not  available  for  groups  to  get  to- 
gether* 

,  a  •  a  decrease  in  frequency  of  interaction  will 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  strength  of  inter- 
personal sentiments,  214. 

Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  have  shown,  in  the 
field  of  industry,  that  the  worker's  interpersonal  situ- 
ation is  closely  linked  to  his  productivity,  25>    it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  same  relationship  holds  true  for  teach- 
ers*   The  amount  of  curriculum  change  which  a  faculty  can 
produce  is  undoubtedly  closely  related  to  their  inter- 
personal situation  within  the  working  group. 

Another  study,  in  the  field  of  industry,  reports 
on  progress  made  in  overcoming  resistance  to  necessary 

23  Ibid"  P* 

^  Ibid,,  p,  361. 
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changes.    The  study  was  conducted  In  a  pa jama  factory  in 
Virginia.    The  changes  contemplated  by  management  were 
necessary  to  increase  production,  and  retraining  of  the 
employees  was  a  necessary  factor.    There  was  a  strong  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  employees  toward  the  retraining, 
as  results  with  transfers  within  the  plant  had  not  been  too 
satisfactory  from  the  employees1  point  of  view.    The  re- 
sults of  the  study  showed: 

It  is  possible  for  management  to  modify  greatly 
or  to  remove  completely  group  resistance  to 
changes  in  methods  of  work  and  the  ensuing  piece 
rates*    This  change  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  group  meetings  in  which  management  effec- 
tively communicates  the  need  for  change  and 
stimulates  group  participation  in  planning  the 
changes.  26 

A  research  study  was  conducted  in  two  veterans 
housing  projects,  on  the  campus  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  to  investigate  the  nature  and  operation 
of  group  standards.    Among  the  findings  of  this  study  were 
the  following: 

a.    The  degree  of  uniformity  of  behavior  among 
members  of  a  group,  operating  under  pressures 
of  social  norms,  must  be  related  to  the  de- 
gree of  cohesiveness  of  the  group. 


2&  Lester  Coch  and  John  R.  P.  French,  Jr.,  "Over- 
coming Resistance  to  Change,"  from  Cartwright  and  Zander 
(Ed.),  Group  Dynamics:    Research  and  Theory  (Hew  York:  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company,  1953),  p.  279. 
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b.  The  wore  cohesive  the  group,  the  more  effec- 
tively it  can  influence  its  members. 

c.  In  the  more  cohesive  groups  there  were  fewer 
deviates  from  the  group  pattern  of  behavior. 

d.  Subgroup  formation  within  the  larger  groups, 
no  matter  how  cohesive  these  subgroups  may 
have  been,  tended  to  disrupt  the  cohesiveness 
of  the  larger  unit.  27 

From  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  is  safe  to 
assume,  that  groups  of  teachers  on  a  faculty  may  well  work 
toward  group  cohesiveness  as  a  desirable  goal.  With  a  co- 
hesive faculty  group,  the  norms  which  the  faculty  holds 
valuable  can  be  expected  to  prevail  and  influence  strongly 
the  behavior  of  the  members.    The  formation  of  teacher 
cliques  is  to  be  discouraged,  since  the  research  findings 
point  out  that  the  formation  of  any  subgroup  within  the 
larger  group  tends  to  disrupt  the  cohesiveness  of  the  larger 
unit. 

As  teachers  work  with  each  other  and  develop  re- 
lationships, these  relationships  can  help  or  hinder  teachers 
in  living  up  to  the  best  they  know.    One  of  the  prerequi- 
sites for  the  individual  classroom  teacher,  in  working  well 
with  a  group  of  teachers,  is  the  teacher's  ability  to  under- 


27 

Leon  Pestinger,  Stanley  Schacter,  and  Kurt  Black, 
"The  Operation  of  Group  Standards,"  from  Cartwright  and  Zan- 
der (Ed.),  Group  Dynamics;    Research  and  Theory  (New  York: 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1%3),  P.  521.  
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stand  himself.    As  one  works  with  others  in  trying  to 
affect  change  in  curriculum,  there  is  a  sense  of  personal 
involvement  with  the  others.    This  involvement  with  others 
will,  at  different  times,  cause  him  to  feel  elated,  restric- 
ted, gratified,  supported,  disturbed,  or  insecure.    As  the 
teacher  examines  his  experiences  In  this  involvement  with 
others,  he  should  get  some  clues  as  to  the  behavior  of 
others.    With  these  clues,  the  teacher  needs  to  clarify  to 
himself  the  causes  of  different  feelings.    As  a  teacher  de- 
velops his  ability  to  identify  these  causes,  he  should  re- 
cognize some  of  his  own  needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  trying  to  communicate,  m    Certainly  teach- 
ers who  begin  to  understand  each  other  can  start  to  work 
together  in  ways  which  would  enable  them  to  live  up  to  the 
best  they  know.    Lack  of  understanding  of  one's  own  feelings, 
and  the  resultant  lack  of  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  others*  feelings  may  be  one  of  the  big  factors  that  has 
kept  teachers  from  living  up  to  the  best  they  know. 

In  order  to  facilitate  communication,  upon  which 
progress  is  based,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  causes 
of  feelings  within  one*s  self.    Fallowing  this  recognition, 


P,  T,  Pritzkau,  Dynamics  pf  Curriculum  Improve- 
ment (Ehglewood  Cliffs,  N,  J#:  Prentice-!n!all,  Inc.,  1959), 
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one  can  begin  to  see  that  other  teachers  in  the  group 
have  similar  causes  for  their  feelings.    As  teachers  learn 
to  sharpen  their  ability  to  recognize  causes  for  various 
feelings  among  group  members,  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
group  is  greatly  increased. 

Evidence  That  Relationships  with  Pupils  Affect  Teachers' 
Living  up  to  the  kept  They  Know 

When  teachers  work  closely  with  pupils,  as  they  do 
in  the  classroom,  the  relationships  which  are  established 
are  bound  to  affect  their  thinking  and  behavior.  Often- 
times this  close  relationship,  and  all  the  pressures  that 
are  a  part  of  it,  may  cause  teachers  not  to  live  up  to  the 
best  they  know. 

If  teachers  could  understand  that  the  difference 
between  their  expectations  and  realizations  in  a  curric- 
ulum improvement  program  is  a  perfectly  normal  and  realis- 
tic occurence,  frustration  could  be  minimized  in  such 
undertakings.    In  order  that  teachers  may  build  relation- 
ships with  pupils  which  will  help  them  to  live  up  to  the 
best  they  know,  there  are  two  factors  they  need  to  accept; 
both  the  pupils  and  curriculum  improvement  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  evolution. 

Teachers  are  often  inclined  to  believe  that  their 
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pupils  will  behave  in  terras  of  the  facts  as  the  teacher 
sees  them.    This  belief  puts  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
at  cross  purposes,  and  widens  the  gap  between  them.  When 
pupils  do  not  behave  in  terms  of  the  way  teachers  see  things, 
this  causes  teachers  to  become  irritated  and  frustrated. 
With  irritated,  frustrated  teachers,  the  most  minute  de- 
viation from  the  anticipated  behavior  patterns  in  pupils 
may  easily  cause  teachers  not  to  live  up  to  the  best  they 
know.    Combs  points  out  the  Importance  of  the  acceptance  of 
a  psychological  truth,  in  this  matter,  as  he  writes: 

People  do  not  behave  according  to  the  facts  as 
others  see  them;  they  behave  in  terms  of  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  so,  ^9 

If  teachers  will  accept  the  fact  that  pupils  be- 
have in  terms  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be  so,  there  is  a 
good  possibility  of  better  understandings  between  teachers 
and  their  pupils.    With  better  understandings,  good  relation- 
ships may  be  developed  which  would  enable  teachers  to  try  to 
live  up  to  the  best  they  know. 

One  of  the  main  goals  which  teachers  seek  to  ac- 
complish, as  they  work  with  pupils,  is  to  effect  changed 
patterns  of  behavior  within  the  pupils.    Teachers  need  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 


29  Arthur  W.  Combs,  "Seeing  Is  Behaving,"  Educa- 
tional Leadership.  XVI  (October,  1958),  21. 
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sponsibility  for  this  change  in  pupil  behavior  rests  with 
them* 

•  •  •  the  teacher  occupies  a  leadership  role  in 
relationship  to  the  student,  inasmuch  as  he 
arranges  the  situation  so  as  to  engender  changes 
in  the  students1  behavior.  30 

Another  important  factor  which  leads  to  success 
in  establishing  healthy  teacher-pupil  relationships  is  the 
degree  of  professional  behavior  that  the  teacher  is  able 
to  exhibit.    In  teaching,  where  one  works  with  and  reacts 
to  so  many  varied  types  of  personalities,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  personal  and  professional  life  separate. 
Teaching  is  a  profession  where  the  major  goal  is  to  en- 
courage and  promote  learning* 

All  relations  in  the  school  -  those  of  teacher- 
pupil,  counselor-teacher,  teacher-stenographer, 
teacher-custodian  -  are  to  promote  pupil  learn- 
ing*   The  professional  relationship  is  considered 
effective,  regardless  of  personal  feeling,  as 
long  as  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has  been  established.  31 

Teachers  need  to  know  their  pupils  as  individuals, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  they  deal  with  them  adequately. 
Those  in  teaching  know  full  well  that  a  given  approach  may 
work  beautifully  with  one  pupil,  yet  fail  miserably  with 


3°  Robert  Nelson  Bush,  The  Teacher- Pupil  Relation- 
ship (New  York:    Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954 i,  P«  67* 

31  Ibid,,  p.  66. 
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another.    It  behooves  teachers  to  study  their  pupils  as 

Individuals  and  to  learn  all  they  can  about  each  one  of 

them.    Not  knowing  pupils  as  individuals  restricts  the 

possibility  of  Improving  relationships  with  them. 

It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  for  one 
teacher  to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  per- 
sonal Information  about  her  pupils  enhances  her 
relations  with  them,  while  in  another  case  it 
acts  detrimentally.    Within  one  class,  the  sym- 
pathetic approach  Is  greatly  appreciated  by  one 
pupil  and  scoffed  at  by  another.    Each  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  has  its  own  unique  charac- 
teristics. 32 

In  order  for  learning  to  proceed  et  an  efficient 
rate,  It  is  important  for  pupils  to  like  the  teacher  with 
whom  they  are  working.    Teachers  can  capitalize  upon  this 
accepted  fact  in  terms  of  building  better  relationships, 
while  they  enhance  the  learning  experiences  at  the  same 
time.    Recent  research  backs  up  the  importance  of  pupils 
liking  their  teachers,  and  the  resultant  Increase  in  learn- 
ing. 

...  the  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that 
the  personal  liking  of  a  pupil  for  his  teacher 
Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  bringing 
about  an  effective  learning  relationship  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.    It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  suggest  that  a  strategic  task  for 
the  teacher  is  the  cultivation  on  his  part  of 
the  personal  liking  of  his  pupils  for  him.  This 
requires  a  teacher  who  is  skilled,  sensitive, 


32  Ibid.,  pp.  18^-186. 


and  adjusted  in  the  area  of  personal  relation- 
ships and  who  is  able  to  handle  his  relations 
with  pupils  objectively  rather  than  as  a  source 
of  meeting  his  own  personal  inadequacies.  Learn- 
ing is  enhanced  markedly  when  teachers  make 
themselves  personally  acceptable  to  pupils.  33 

A  good  part  of  the  difficulty  in  building  better 

relationships  with  pupils  may  come  about  because  of  the 

wide  difference  in  interests  between  teachers  and  their 

pupils.    If  teachers  wish  to  improve  relations  with  their 

pupils,  they  need  to  be  aware  of  this  difference  and  honor 

it.    Oftentimes  teachers  and  pupils  are  working  at  cross 

purposes  because  teachers  do  not  plan  to  include  pupils* 

interests.    Under  these  conditions,  with  pupils  pulling 

one  way  and  teachers  the  other,  one  could  hardly  expect 

teachers  to  live  up  to  the  best  they  know. 

The  interests  of  teachers  as  a  group  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  pupils  as  a  group. 
The  teachers  prefer  verbal  activities  and  re- 
lated subjects,  whereas  the  pupils  select  mani- 
pulative ones.  3U 

How  the  teacher  behaves  in  the  leadership  role 
with  pupils  is  most  important  in  determining  how  the  re- 
lationships with  pupils  affect  teachers.    A  research  study 
by  Lippitt  investigated  the  behavior  of  a  leader  and  its 
effects  upon  the  attitudes  of  group  members.    The  findings 
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of  this  study  have  Important  Implications  for  teachers 
working  in  a  leadership  role  with  pupils.    Lippitt*8  study 
showed  the  advantage  of  a  democratic  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  group  leader,  as  opposed  to  an  attitude  of  autocracy 
or  laissez-faire.    The  democratic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  status  leader  was  shown  to  have  significant  positive 
effects  upon  the  group  climate.  35> 

A  study  by  Baxter  attempted  to  examine  the  atti- 
tudes of  pupils  relative  to  desirable  personal  and  pro- 
fessional qualities  of  teachers.    The  findings  of  this 
study  pointed  out  that  pupils  prefer  the  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  and  sympathetic  to  their  problems,  and  who 
respects  and  is  friendly  to  all  pupils.  36    ^  research 
study  by  Tiedman  tried  to  ascertain  the  type  of  teacher 
disliked  most  by  pupils.    The  researcher  surveyed  h$0  junior 
high  school  pupils.    He  found  that  the  pupils  disliked  most 
teachers  who  were  autocratic  and  domineering;  the  intensity 
of  the  dislike    expressed  for  this  type  of  teacher  increased 


3%  Ronald  Lippitt,  wAn  Experimental  Study  of  the 
Effect  of  Democratic  and  Authoritarian  Group  Atmospheres." 
University  or  lova's  Studio;:  lr;  Child  ..blftro,  XVI  (19^0), 
43-195. 
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in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  responding,  -3' 

Understanding  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  group 
dynamics  of  a  classroom  may  enable  teachers  to  improve  their 
relationships  with  pupils.    In  group  learning  experiences 
there  are  both  leader  and  member  roles.    It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  teachers  to  be  aware  of  these  types,  and  to 
learn  how  to  work  with  them  in  group  situations,    A  report 
of  research,  by  Benne  and  Sheats,  gives  clues  and  descrip- 
tions of  both  constructive  and  destructive  member  roles,  ^ 

In  working  with  a  group  of  pupils,  one  of  the 
first  tasks  at  hand  for  the  teacher  is  the  establishment 
of  rapport.    It  takes  a  skilled  teacher  to  assess  each  group 
carefully  and  objectively,  then  go  forward  in  building  rap- 
port with  the  pupils.    Without  good  rapport  between  teacher 
and  pupils  the  effects  of  the  relationship  will  be  detri- 
mental to  both  parties.    This  task  is  basic  to  effective, 
worthwhile  teacher-pupil  relationships.    The  function  of 
rapport  in  the  teaching  process  is  well  illustrated  by 
Monroe : 

The  quality  of  rapport  existing  in  a  given  teach- 
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ing  situation  seems  to  depend  to  a  considerable 
degree  upon  two  conditions.    First,  the  degree 
of  mutual  acceptance  which  exists  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  -  the  extent  to  which  the 
teacher  is  able  to  accept  emotionally  the  child 
and  to  give  sympathetic  study  and  understanding 
to  his  problems  of  living,  and  vice  versa,  the 
amount  of  security  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
child  as  a  result  of  his  relationships  with  the 
teacher  •  is  basic  to  the  establishment  of  whole- 
some teacher-pupil  relationships.    The  second 
factor  operative  in  the  maintenance  of  satis- 
factory rapport  is  related  to  the  character  of 
the  interaction  which  takes  place  between  a 
pupil  and  the  other  pupils  within  a  class  or 
school  group.    It  is  coming  to  be  believed  that 
all  pupils  need  to  be  accepted  by  their  peers 
as  well  as  by  the  teacher.  39 

One  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  a  learning  situ- 
ation, for  the  teachers  and  the  pupils,  is  a  good  measure 
of  participation  by  the  pupils  In  the  planning  and  evalu- 
ation procedures  of  the  class*    It  is  very  difficult  for 
teachers  to  attempt  to  live  up  to  the  best  they  know  if 
they  do  not  plan  for  pupil  participation*    By  taking  all 
the  planning  upon  their  own  shoulders,  teachers  add  to 
their  work  load  and  deprive  pupils  of  the  opportunity  to 
grow  toward  healthy  self-direction.    Sharing  the  class 
planning  with  pupils  Is  also  one  way  of  minimizing  dis- 
cipline problems.    Any  technique  which  can  help  to  lessen 
discipline  problems  is  most  welcome  to  the  high  school 
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teacher. 

Many  tines  in  the  course  of  the  learning  situa- 
tion the  teacher  and  the  pupils  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses.   The  teacher  who  does  not  share  planning  and  evalua- 
tion with  pupils  may  be  working  with  subject  matter  which 
Is  way  beyond  the  experience  background  and  purposes  of  the 
learners.    Boredom,  apathy,  resistance,  and  resentment 
build  up  in  pupils  in  such  a  situation.    Conditions  such 
as  these  cause  teachers  not  to  live  up  to  the  best  they 
know.     Just  such  conditions  do  exist  in  nany  secondary 
school  classrooms  and  are  the  cause  of  poor  relationships 
between  teachers  and  pupils. 

Host  modorn  teachers  are  at  least  relatively  fami- 
liar with  recent  research  in  the  nature  of  learning.  By 
using  the  information  brought  to  light  by  this  research, 
much  better  relationships  can  bo  established  with  pupils, 
enabling  teachers  to  live  up  to  the  best  they  know,  Kelley 
gives  some  clues  as  to  the  uniqueness  of  perception  and 
experience  among  pupils,  which  are  most  useful  to  teachers 
as  they  plan  how  to  present  subject  matter. 

Since  we  now  know  that  the  student  learns  in 
accordance  with  his  own  purposes  and  experiences 
which  he  cannot  In  fact  perceive  in  any  other 
way,  we  must  necessarily  look  to  a  modification 
of  the  role  and  usefulness  of  the  subject  matter. 
We  now  know  that  the  subject  matter  will  be 
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perceived  as  the  student  can  perceive  it,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  and  that  no  two  students  will 
perceive  a  given  fact  the  same  way»    This  does 
not  moan  that  subject  matter  will  not  be  used, 
or  that  it  becomes  unimportant.    We  cannot  teach 
without  teaching  something,  or  students  learn 
without  learning  something.    No  piece  of  subject 
matter,  no  fact  of  human  knowledge,  is  bad  in 
Itself,    It  Is  good  or  bad  only  in  relation  to 
the  person  learning  it,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  his  learning  it.    The  question  becomes  one 
of  asking  who  the  subject  matter  is  for,  whether 
or  not  he  has  the  purpose  and  experience  to 
acquire  It,  what  its  acquisition  will  do  to  and. 
for  the  learner,  and  why  it  should  be  learned,  + 

One  factor  that  bothers  teachers,  and  may  cause 
them  not  to  live  up  to  the  best  they  know,  is  that  they 
lack  evidence  of  accomplishment  of  goals.    It  is  hard  to 
see  growth  in  pupils  for  it  Is  often  of  an  intangible  na- 
ture.   However,  there  are  some  ways  in  which  a  teacher 
may  try  to  find  evidence  to  support  a  feeling  of  progress 
and  growth  in  the  classroom.    An  attempt  to  gather  ob- 
jective evidence  by  teachers,  on  whether  or  not  they  are 
reaching  their  goals  may  be  very  helpful  in  planning  new 
approaches  to  the  learning  situation.    Results  of  experi- 
mentation in  the  classroom  may  also  lead  to  new  methods 
of  bringing  about  better  teecher-pupil  relationships. 

This  type  of  research  may  be  used  constructively 
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by  teachers  in  guiding  future  actions.  The  action  research 
concept  is  described  by  one  of  its  major  proponents  as  fol- 
lows: 

Those  who  engage  in  action  research  do  so  primarily 
because  they  wish  to  improve  their  own  practices. 
Action  research  is  conducted  in  the  heat  of  com- 
bat, so  to  speak.    It  is  conducted  by  teachers 
or  supervisors  or  administrators  in  order  that 
they  may  know,  on  the  basis  of  relatively  objec- 
tive evidence,  whether  or  not  they  are  accom-. 
plishing  the  things  they  hope  to  accomplish.  *** 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  better  teacher-pupil  re- 
lationships is  through  increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  concerning  individual  problems  of  adjustment 
among  the  pupils.    The  research  has  clearly  shown  that  per- 
sons who  know  each  other  work  together  better.    When  teach* 
ers  and  pupils  improve  their  working  relationship,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  their  personal  relationships  will  also 
improve. 

Ojemann  and  Wilkinson  conducted  a  research  study 
which  investigated  the  effect  on  pupil  growth  of  increased 
understanding  of  pupil  behavior  by  teachers.    Their  study 
compared  two  equated  groups  of  thirty-three  pupils  each, 
a  control  group  and  an  experimental  group.    They  introduced 
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as  the  variable  for  the  experimental  group  an  increased 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  motives,  psy- 
chological equipment,  attitudes,  emotional  control,  and 
frustration  patterns  of  the  pupils  taught.    The  experimen- 
tal group  -  in  which  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  pupil  was 
the  experimental  factor  -  made  a  significantly  greater  gain 
over  the  control  group  academically  (in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  subject  matter  mastered),  showed  a  better  attitude  to- 
ward school,  enjoyed  school  more,  demonstrated  a  greater 
amount  of  mutual  acceptance,  exhibited  fewer  feelings  of 
personal  inferiority,  revealed  a  decrease  in  personality 
maladjustments,  and  possessed  a  more  logical  motivation 
toward  school  work.    Significant  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
researchers  found  that  teacher  attitudes  toward  pupils  and 
methods  of  handling  pupils  were  Improved  as  the  result  of 
the  teacher  being  supplied  with  specific  information  re- 
lative to  problems  of  adjustment  which  pupils  faced.  " 

There  are  times  when  teachers  feel  pushed  and  worn 
out  by  the  pressures  which  a  day»s  pupil  load  puts  upon 
them.    At  these  times,  teachers  may  resort  to  ridicule, 
sarcasm,  and  other  devices  which  tend  to  belittle  pupil 


"»    R.  H,  Ojemann,  and  P.  R,  Wilkinson,  "The  Effect 
on  Pupil  Growth  of  an  Increase  in  Teacher  Understanding  of 
Pupil  Behavior,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  VIII 
(1939),  11*3-147.  
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personality.    Under  such  conditions,  teachers  cannot  hope 
to  live  up  to  the  best  they  know  since  they  generate  only 
fear,  resentment,  and  hatred  in  the  pupils.    There  are  bet- 
ter ways  of  working  with  pupils,  and  pupils  will  turn  to 
a  teacher  who  has  faith  in  them  and  their  potential  develop-* 
ment. 

If  teachers  can  see  their  pupils  primarily  as 
other  personalities,  in  the  process  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, the  relationship  established  between  them  and  their 
pupils  is  normally  healthy  and  sound.    However,  pupils  may 
well  have  different  purposes  and  goals  from  the  teacher. 
This  is  a  recognized  fact  of  which  the  classroom  teacher 
needs  to  be  constantly  aware,    A  realization  of  this  fact, 
and  action  in  terms  of  it,  should  enable  teachers  and  pu- 
pils to  build  good  relationships.    With  better  relationships 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  teachers  should  find  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  live  up  to  the  best  they  know. 

Indications  That  Relationships  with  Parents  Affect 
jPe'achers 1  Living  tip  to  the 
Best  They  Know 

In  order  to  try  to  do  a  good  job  in  educating  the 
pupils,  the  teacher  and  the  parents  need  to  be  in  close 
communication  with  each  other.    When  a  pupil  comes  to 
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school,  he  brings  ranch  of  the  home  ideals,  attitudes,  and 
prejudices  vdth  him.    What  his  parents  feel  to  be  important 
is  likely  to  be  of  vital  significance  to  the  child.    It  is 
difficult  for  a  pupil  to  operate  on  one  set  of  standards  at 
home  and  a  different  set  of  standards  at  school,  yet,  this 
is  often  the  case.    Teachers  and  parents  need  to  get  to- 
gether to  plan  adequate  educational  programs  for  the  pupils, 
and  to  further  mutual  acceptance  and  understandings  of  de- 
sirable goals  in  this  process.    The  parents  need  to  come  to 
visit  the  teacher,  school  and  classroom  in  order  to  have 
first-hand  experience  with  the  daily  environment  of  the  pu- 
pils.   Parents  can  inform  teachers,  better  than  anyone  else, 
about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  child.    They  can 
also  help  evaluate  the  school  program  and  its  effect  upon 
their  child.    When  teachers  and  parents  loam  how  to  work 
together  effectively  and  cooperatively,  the  best  possible 
results  of  the  educative  program  of  the  school  will  be  ap- 
parent in  its  pupils. 

When  teachers  are  working  with  parents,  they  often 
forget  that  the  parent  most  always  regards  his  child  as 
someone  very  special.    This  is  the  way  it  should  be,  but 
the  parental  attitude  may  cause  misunderstandings  with 
teachers.    The  teacher  sees  the  pup 13  as  an  individual, 
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but  only  one  of  many  pupils  In  the  classroom;  while  the 
parents  look  at  the  child  only  as  an  individual  entity* 
Tec.chers  need  to  realise  that  parents  have  great  difficulty 
in  trying  to  be  objective  where  their  own  child  is  con- 
cerned.   Teachers  tend  to  forget  that  parents  are  raotiva- 
ted  by  sentiment,  and  that  the  sentimental  ties  between 
parent  and  child  are  the  strongest  of  all  ties#  Roethlis- 
berger  makes  a  statement,  coming  from  research  studies  in 
industry,  which  should  be  very  helpful  to  teachers  as  they 
seek  understanding  of  parental  bohavior. 

The  human  being  is  a  cocial  animal  and  a  social 
animal  Is  not  merely  -  in  fact  is  very  seldom  - 
motivated  by  matters  pertaining  strictly  to  fact 
or  logic.    However  to  conclude  from  this  state- 
ment that  therefore  all  human  responses  not 
strictly  logical  are  illogical  or  irrational 
is  a  false  distinction.    Most  human  behavior  is 
neither  logical  nor  irrational;  it  is  nonlogical; 
that  is  to  say  it  is  motivated  by  sentiment.  To 
eliminate  such  nonlogical  conduct  would  be  to 
destroy  all  values  and  significances,  everything 
which  for  most  of  us  makes  life  worth  living.  W 

If  teachers  can  get  an  understanding  of  the  be- 
havior of  parenvs  on  the  basis  of  sentiment,  it  may  remove 
much  frustration  from  their  relationships.    With  frustra- 
tions removed,  the  parent-teacher  relationships  could  af- 
fect teachers  positively  and  help  them  to  live  up  to  the 


P.  J,  Roethlisberger,  Management  and  Morale 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts  J    Harvard  tovorslty  Press,  3??£2), 
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best  they  know,  j 

There  are  times  when  the  teacher  feels  sure  that 
the  problems  of  the  pupils  are  a  result  of  the  home  and 
parental  handling  of  the  children.    With  evidence  of  such 
facts  based  on  home  visits  and  contact  with  the  parents  in 
question,  the  teacher  may  develop  a  strong  feeling  of  re- 
sentment toward  such  parents.    These  feelings  of  resentment 
may  grow  greater,  as  the  teacher  finds  out  that  it  is  Im- 
possible to  work  with  the  parents  or  even  to  talk  with  them 
in  an  objective  manner.    Such  a  relationship  between  a  teech- 
er and  parents  would  cause  the  teacher  not  to  live  up  to  the 
best  he  knew.    If  the  teacher  could  accept  the  fact  that 
such  parents  did  not  know  or  understand  how  to  deal  with 
the  child,  and  would  try  to  enhance  the  relationship  with 
the  child  rather  than  the  parents,  much  of  the  frustration 
and  resentment  could  be  removed.    There  are  some  things 
which  a  teacher  can  do  for  the  pupil  caught  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, which  will  make  life  easier  for  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  too. 

Ojemann  makes  two  suggestions  which  should  be  most 
helpful  to  the  teacher  who  has  such  pupils  in  his  class, 
and  who  really  wants  to  do  something  to  help  the  pupil 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 


1.  Without  minimizing  the  influence  of  the  home 
or  excusing  parental  behavior,  the  classroom 
teacher  can  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  the  school  environment  a  place  where  the 
child  finds  security  and  respect  «  where  he 
finds  activities  that  are  challenging  and 
worthwhile.    Thus,  his  desire  for  security 
and  personal  worth,  even  though  they  may  be 
threatened  at  home,  will  find  some  opportunity 
for  fulfilment  at  school, 

2,  As  the  child  grows  older,  the  teacher  can  do 
much  to  help  him  gain  insight  into  the  be- 
havior of  his  parents.    The  child  can  be 
taught  to  think  of  the  causes  or  reasons  for 
parental  behavior;  he  can  be  helped  to  adjust 
to  his  own  family  situation.    Evidence  sug- 
gests that  such  help  by  the  school  can  be  very 
effective.  W 


As  teachers  work  with  parents  through  contacts 
made  in  organizational  groups  such  as  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  Dads*  Clubs,  Mothers*  Clubs,  or  other  school 
sponsored  groups,  they  often  find  that  the  parents  they 
neod  to  see  most  do  not  appear.    This  situation  can  bo 
very  annoying  and  aggravating  to  teachers,  for  they  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  these  parents  do  not  care  what  is 
happening  to  their  children.    Very  often  the  children  of 
these  parents,  who  repeatedly  refuse  to  make  any  effort  to 
come  to  the  school,  are  the  ones  the  teacher  is  having  the 


•A  Ralph  II.  OJemann,  Per s one  1  i /by  Ad  lustmen t  of  In- 
diyidual  Children  (Washington*  »»  c*»  u»  BJ  a.,  19^),  p.  29. 
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most  difficulty  with  in  the  classroom.    Since  teachers  are 
human,  with  emotional  tolerances  just  like  other  persons, 
they  may  tend  to  build  up  very  negative  attitudes  toward 
the  pupils  whose  parents  never  make  any  contact  with  the 
school.    These  negetive  attitudes  are  really  directed  to- 
ward the  parents,  but  they  may  well  be  transferred  to  the 
pupils  since  the  pupils  are  available  and  the  parents  are 
not.    Such  attitudes  building  up  in  a  teacher  will  surely 
cause  him  not  to  live  up  to  the  best  he  knows. 

There  are  some  ways  in  which  a  teacher  could  try 
to  work  with  "in  absentia"  parents,  which  might  well  lead 
to  alleviation  of  the  classroom  problem.    Certain  under- 
standings are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to 
why  these  parents  do  not  make  contact  with  the  school. 
More  often  than  not,  it  is  the  parents  in  the  lower  socio- 
economic group  who  do  not  come  to  the  school  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  teachers.    White  gives  some  clues  as  to  why 
some  parents  fail  to  come  to  school,  and  also  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  teachers  can  do  under  these  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  make  contact  with  these  parents. 

Many  of  the  parents  whom  we  really  need  to  know 
are  the  ones  who  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
school  functions  or  do  not  feel  comfortable  in 
the  social  situation  because  of  feelings  of 
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social  inadequacy  or  the  belief  that  they  cannot 
associate  with  those  parents  who  have  better 
clothes ,  better  education,  and  more  material 
things.    Parents  who  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  attend  these  group  functions  must  be  sought 
out,  and  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  know 
them  In  a  situation  which  is  comfortable  for 
them.    If  we  are  to  realize  the  ideal  that  the 
public  schools  belong  to  all  the  people,  we  must 
use  every  possible  technique  to  bring  into  the 
school  community  these,  parents  who  are  threatened 
by  social  situations,  W 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  areas  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  teachers  and  parents  is  that  of  new  methods  and 
practices  used  by  the  teacher.    Today's  teachers  are  apt 
to  forget  that  the  modern  high  school  is  a  far  different 
type  of  school  than  the  one  attended  by  most  of  the  pupils* 
parents.    Parents  tend  to  be  very  critical  of  new  methods 
which  they  do  not  understand.    If  teachers  can  always  keep 
In  mind  that  parents  are  the  most  justifiable  critics  of 
the  school  program  because  their  children  are  Intimately 
involved  in  it,  this  should  help  to  evaluate  parental  cri- 
ticism properly.    Bossing,  in  explaining  the  dual  nature 
of  parental  criticism,  points  out  a  factor  which  is  ap- 
plicable in  this  situation, 

•  •  ,  the  measure  of  similarity  between  the  pro- 
gram the  school  is  offering  the  child  and  what 


*P  Vema  White,  Studying  the  Individual  Pupil  (New 
York:    Harper  ic  Brothers,  Wo1),  pp.  120-121.   *** 
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was  available  to  the  parents,  or  what  parents 
think  was  available  in  their  day;  unfortunately, 
it  is  a  general  tendency  for  adults  to  idealize 
the  education  they  experienced, 

With  the  fact  in  mind  that  adults  are  comparing 
today »s  education  with  an  idealized  concept  of  their  educa- 
tion received  about  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  should  be  in 
a  better  position  to  interpret  modem  procedures  to  parents. 
Interpretation  of  modem  methods  to  parents  may  be  one  of 
the  places  where  many  high  schools  have  failed  to  capita- 
lize on  potential  parental  support  and  help.    The  oppor- 
tunity to  help  parents  and  laymen  change  their  perceptions 
of  the  school  is  available.    Teachers  should  use  all  means 
at  their  disposal  to  achiove  this  worthwhile  coal,  Johnson 
and  Michael  suggest  the  importance  of  this  task  for  teach- 
ers, and  ways  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished. 

The  average  layman  carries  in  his  memory  a  pic- 
ture of  education  as  he  experienced  it.  All 
people  did  not  have  satisfying  and  successful 
experience  with  school;  many  of  them  dropped  out 
before  the  completion  of  all  minimum  requirements. 
Unless  the  layman  is  provided  the  experiences 
through  which  to  reconstruct  his  perception  of 
the  school  and  its  activities,  he  will  use  this 
memory  picture  sb  a  standard  of  evaluation. 
Thus,  when  his  children  bring  home  reports  that 
deviate  from  his  expectations,  he  has  much  the 
same  reaction  as  when  his  wife  brings  home  an 


Kelson  L#  Bossing,  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
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unfamiliar  brand  of  coffee.    The  new  brand  may 
be  good,  but  being  unfamiliar,  it  inmediately 
arouses  suspicion.    When  new  practices  in  school 
come  to  his  attention  without  his  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  understand  them,  he  is  likely 
to  react  with  disfavor* 

Providing  opportunities  for  discussion  of  informa- 
tion about  new  or  different  ways  of  teaching  or 
new  content  is  an  important  means  available  to 
teachers  for  helping  the  layman  to  modify  and  im- 
prove his  conception  of  school  work.  Through 
such  discussion  and  improvement  of  the  layman^ 
understanding  of  what  schools  attempt  to  do, 
the  standards  by  which  he  will  inevitably  evalu- 
ate the  results  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
goals  toward  which  the  school  is  working.  The 
Importance  of  this  step  is  further  realized  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  parents  and  laymen  are 
going  to  evaluate  the  school  one  way  or  another, 
whether  their  evaluations  are  sought  or  not.  h-7 

In  order  for  teachers  to  have  a  good  measure  of 
cooperation  from  parents  in  working  out  a  suitable  educa- 
tional program  for  youth,  they  will  need  to  help  parents 
modify  and  modernize  their  conception  of  the  school.  Pa- 
rents need  to  be  informed  and  consulted  about  changes  in 
curriculum.    Once  the  parents  get  an  understanding  of  what 
is  happening,  they  tend  to  bo  most  cooperative  end  suppor- 
tive of  the  school  and  its  policies. 

Indications  that  relationships  with  parents  may 
affect  teachers*  living  up  to  the  best  they  know  have  been 


tf'  Earl  A.  Johnson  and  R.  Eldon  Michael.  Principles 
of  Teaching  (Boston:    Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  195o),  p.  67. — 


presented  from  related  literature. 

Evidence  from  Teachers1  Statements  In  Pilot  Study 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  from  the  research  and 
literature,  some  evidence  was  gathered  from  a  group  of  in- 
service  teachers  who  participated  in  a  pilot  study.  These 
teachers  were  worked  with  for  several  months,  and  after 
good  rapport  had  been  established,  they  were  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  their  relationships  with  administrators, 
other  faculty  members,  pupils,  and  parents.    The  questions 
were  asked  in  a  small  group  situation,  and  the  answers  dis- 
cussed freely  by  all  members. 

For  sometime  prior  to  asking  the  teachers  for  their 
opinions,  the  group  had  been  discussing  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement.    The  teachers  had  examined  and  analyzed 
their  own  situations,  in  an  effort  to  isolate  the  inhibit- 
ing factors  as  they  saw  them.    Notes  were  made  of  the  reac- 
tions which  the  teachers  had  to  the  questions  concerning 
their  relationships  with  these  lour  groups  of  intimate 
associates. 

When  the  teachers  were  asked  questions  about  their 
relationships  with  principals,  which  inhibited  their  parti- 
cipation in  curriculum  Improvement  activities,  they  gave 
the  following  answers: 
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"  He  doesn't  bother  to  consult  us  before  making 
changes  in  school  policies." 

"We  never  have  been  asked  to  help  him  plan  a 
well- integrated  school  program." 

"Our  principal  just  Issues  orders  and  we  follow 
them, " 

"He  never  has  defined  the  limits  within  which  we 
can  work  in  offering  constructive  suggestions  for 
change." 

When  the  teachers  were  asked  quostions  concerning 

relationships  with  other  faculty  members,  they  gave  the 

following  answers: 

"Most  of  the  other  teachers  here  are  in  a  tight 
clique  which  controls  everything," 

"The  older  teachers  always  get  their  way." 

"There  is  no  professional  unity  in  our  faculty." 

"There  is  too  much  continual  petty  bickering 
among  staff  members." 

When  the  teachers  were  asked  questions  about  their 
relationships  with  pupils,  which  inhibited  their  partici- 
pation in  curriculum  improvement  activities,  they  gave 
the  follox/ing  answers: 

"The  pupils  don»t  care  about  real  learning." 

"The  pupils  are  well  satisfied  to  morely  »get  by»." 

"They  don»t  want  to  share  in  planning  units  of 
work.    These  youngsters  want  to  do  everything  the 
the  easy  way." 
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When  the  teachers  \-iere  asked  questions  about  their 
relationships  with  parents,  which  inhibited  participation 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities,  they  gave  the  follow- 
ing answers j 

"The  parents  do  not  support  the  P.  T.  A,  and  other 
school  sponsored  organizations," 

"The  parents  do  not  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  in- 
terested in  the  school1 s  educational  program," 

"The  only  time  the  parents  really  turn  out  and 
come  to  school  is  for  a  fried  chicken  dinner  or 
a  barbecue  supper." 

"The  only  type  of  school  which  parents  seem  to 
know  or  "understand  is  the  one  they  attended  twenty 
years  ago.    This  makes  it  difficult  to  communicate 
with  them  concerning  modern  practices." 

These  statements,  made  by  the  group  of  teachers 

in  the  pilot  study,  seem  to  confirm  the  evidence  brought 

out  in  the  research  and  the  literature. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Theory 

The  theory  being  tested  in  the  current  investi- 
gation consists  of  the  central  idea  that  certain  factors 
which  appear  to  teachers  as  barriers  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment can  be  isolated.    Within  the  context  of  this  idea  lie 
four  areas  of  relationships  between  teachers  and  others 
close  to  them  in  the  school  operation.    The  relationships 
which  seem  to  affect  teachers*  living  up  to  the  beBt 


they  know  are  those  between  teachers  and  administrators, 
teachers  and  other  faculty  members,  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  teachers  and  parents.    Evidence  has  been  presented  in 
this  chapter  from  the  research,  a  pilot  study,  and  the  lit 
erature  to  support  the  theory  under  investigation* 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  THE  COLLECTION  AND  TREATMENT  OP  DATA 
Selection  of  Schools  Used 

The  high  schools  selected  for  this  study  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  two  criteria:    first,  they  were  cur- 
rently cooperating  with  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  in 
the  student  teaching  program  and  second,  that  the  principal 
of  the  high  schools  chosen  had  served  at  least  two  years  in 
their  present  location. 

The  four  high  schools  chosen  were  selected  from 
different  types  of  communities  in  order  to  get  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  opinions. 

School  A  was  a  relatively  new  consolidated  county 
high  school  which  served  a  predominantly  rural  community. 
The  main  source r  of  income  came  from  farming,  lumbering, 
and  clay  mining.    This  school  had  a  faculty  of  twenty-five 
teachers,  and  an  approximate  enrollment  of  five  hundred 
pupils. 

School  B  was  located  in  a  medium-sized  city.  It 
drew  its  pupils  from  the  city  and  the  county,  since  it  was 
the  only  high  school  within  the  county.    The  main  sources 
of  income  were  retail  businesses,  small  manufacturing, 
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light  industries,  and  farming.    This  school  had  forty-six 
teachers  on  the  faculty,  and  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
twelve  hundred  pupils. 

School  C  was  located  in  an  incorporated  city,  on 
the  fringe  of  a  large  urban,  industrial  city.    It  drew  its 
pupils  from  an  area  within  a  five  mile  radius  of  the  school. 
The  main  sources  of  income  in  this  city  were  large  indus- 
trial plants,  large  business  establishments,  professional 
occupations,  a  huge  airline  terminal,  small  retail  business 
houses  and  skilled  trades.    This  school  had  a  faculty  of 
thirty- seven  teachers,  and  an  approximate  enrollment  of 
eight  hundred  pupils. 

School  D  was  located  in  an  incorporated  city,  on 
the  fringe  of  tho  same  largo  urban,  industrial  city  as  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph.    It  drew  its  pupils 
from  within  a  three  mile  radius  of  the  school.    The  main 
sources  of  income  were  derived  from  the  employment  of  the 
parents  in  the  nearby  large  city.    Locally  there  were  a  few 
small  manufacturing  plants  and  retail  business  establish- 
ments which  employed  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  parents. 
This  school  had  forty-five  teachers  on  the  faculty;  forty 
full  time,  five  part  time,  and  an  approximate  enrollment 
of  nine  hundred  pupils.    Table  1  shows  the  types  of  schools 


used  in  the  study,  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
the  grade  levels  of  the  schools* 


TABLE  1 

HIGH  SCHO0I S  USED  IN  THE  STUDY  ACCORDING  TO  GRADE  LEVEL. 
COMMUNITY,  NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS  ON  FACULTY,  AND  PUPIL 

ENROLLMENT 


Grade  Level  Ckannunity  Teachers  On  Pupil 

Faculty  Enrollment 


School  A 


Grades  8-12 

Rural 

2$ 

500 

School  B 

Grades  8-12 
School  C 

Rural  and 
Urban 

1200 

Grades  9-12 

Urban 

37 

800 

School  D 

Grades  9-12 

Urban 

J£ 

900 

■  Tiii 

Total: 

1S3 

3^00 

Selection  of  Subjects 
The  subjects  selected  for  this  investigation  were 
chosen  on  the  basi3  of  four  criteria: 

a.    All  teachers  held  a  valid  graduate  teaching 
certificate,  e 
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b.  All  teachers  taught  in  grades  eight  through 
twelve. 

c.  All  teachers  were  willing  to  participate  in 
the  study, 

\ 

d.  All  teachers  had  taught  in  the  same  school 
for  at  least  two  consecutive  years. 

The  total  combined  faculties  of  the  four  high 
schools  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  teachers. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers  participated  in  the 
first  phase  of  the  study  which  was  the  administration  of  the 
CIM. 

Prom  the  total  faculties  of  the  four  high  schools, 
one  hundred  teachers  were  selected  on  a  random  basis  to 
serve  as  a  Questionnaire  sample.    This  sample  was  selected 
in  the  following  manner.    Each  principal  was  contacted  and 
asked  to  supply  a  list  of  all  secondary  teachers  in  his 
school.  On  the  basis  of  this  list,  each  teacher  was  as- 
signed a  code  number.    An  individual  slip  of  paper  with 
each  teacher's  code  number  on  it  was  made  up,  then  placed 
in  a  box  and  shuffled  with  all  the  others.    Prom  this  box 
was  drawn  in  lottery  fashion,  the  required  number  of  teach- 
ers for  each  school.    In  this  way  the  hundred  teachers  were 
obtained  for  the  Questionnaire  sample.    This  same  process 
was  repeated  at  a  later  date,  and  a  lesser  number  of  slips 
was  drawn  from  the  hundred  teachers  in  the  Questionnaire 


sample  to  provide  the  necessary  forty  teachers  for  the  In- 
terview sample* 

Preliminary  Contacts  ulth  Administrators 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  make  Individual  con- 
tacts with  the  superintendents  of  the  three  county  systems 
which  contained  the  four  high  schools.    An  appointment  was 
made  with  each  superintendent  concerned  to  discuss  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  the  study,  and  to  request  his  support 
and  cooperation.    All  three  of  the  superintendents  contac- 
ted agreed  to  lend  their  support  to  the  study,  and  each  one 
contacted  the  principals  of  the  schools  concerned  to  notify 
them  of  their  approval  of  the  project. 

With  approval  from  the  superintendents,  the  next 
step  was  to  contact  the  principals  of  the  four  high  schools 
selected,    A  personal  conference  was  held  with  each  of  the 
four  principals  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  study.    The  three  instruments  to  be  ad- 
ministered were  explained  to  the  principals,  and  the  amount 
of  teacher  time  necessary  was  estimated  as  accurately  as 
possible.    Each  principal  was  asked  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  his  faculty  to  see  if  they  were  willing  to  help  with 
the  study.    Within  a  week,  each  principal  reported  that  his 
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faculty  was  willing  to  participate.    Following  this  report 
from  the  principals,  a  date  was  set  for  the  first  meeting 
with  the  teachers. 

Instruments  Used  in  Collection  of  Data 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  through  the 
use  of  three  instruments;  the  Curriculum  Improvement  Measure 
(CIM),  a  Questionnaire,  and  an  open-ended  type  Interview. 

The  CIM  was  administered  to  all  available  teachers 
on  each  of  the  faculties  of  the  four  high  schools.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  three  instruments  administered,  and 
127  teachers  completed  this  instrument.    The  Questionnaire 
was  administered  to  a  selected  random  sample  of  100  teachers, 
with  25  teachers  representing  each  of  the  four  schools.  The 
Interview  was  held  with  40  teachers,  with  ten  teachers  se- 
lected at  random  representing  each  of  the  four  schools.  Copies 
of  the  three  instruments  used  are  included  in  Appendix  A. 

Description  of  the  CIM 

The  Curriculum  Improvement  Measure  was  developed 
as  an  instrument  for  measuring  readiness  for  curriculum 
change  among  teachers.    It  was  developed  by  Duncan,  1  as  a 


James  K.  Duncan,  An  Instrument  for  Measuring  Readi- 
ness for  Curriculum  Change  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
Gainesville,  Florida:    University  of  Florida,  19^). 


doctoral  research  study,  at  the  University  of  Florida, 

Three  preliminary  instruments  were  constructed  and 
tested  prior  to  the  final  development  of  the  CIM,    Form  A, 
Form  B,  and  Form  C  were  first  developed  and  administered, 
in  order  to  find  out  which  statements  discriminated  best 
in  terms  of  measuring  the  teachers1  readiness  for  curric- 
ulum change.    From  an  original  group  of  two  hundred  state- 
ments, the  testing  and  screening  process  reduced  the  number 
to  twenty-four  statements  in  the  final  form  which  is  the 
CIM, 

Fourteen  categories  were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of 
the  research  and  experience  in  curriculum  improvement  pro- 
grams, which  seemed  to  contain  the  characteristics  of  suc- 
cessful curriculum  change.    The  assumption  was  made  that 
the  qualities  of  teachers  which  contributed  to  successful 
curriculum  change  were  the  same  qualities  that  made  them 
reedy  for  curriculum  change.    These  fourteen  categories  were 
then  set  up  in  "readiness  hypotheses,"  so  that  each  hypo- 
thesis covered  one  of  the  categories. 

After  testing  and  analysis  of  the  three  preliminary 
instruments,  it  was  found  that  four  of  the  readiness  hypo- 
theses were  definitely  distinguishing  between  faculties 
making  curriculum  change  and  those  not  making  curriculum 
change.    Ten  of  the  categories  were  not  distinguishing  be- 


tween  faculties  making  change  and  those  not  making  change, 
so  these  ten  were  discarded.    The  final  form  of  CIK  con- 
tained twenty-four  statements,  under  the  four  categories 
which  did  distinguish  between  faculties  making  change  and 
those  not  making  change.    The  statements  in  the  CIH  are 
under  the  following  four  categories:  Society,    Ways  of  Work- 
ing, Problem,  and  Curriculum  Improvement. 

Teachers  are  askod  to  express  their  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  each  statement  on  an  AW  scale.  The  possible 
ronge  of  scores  is  frcm  O-I4.8.  Scores  of  30  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  tests  run  in  validation  of  the  instrument,  show 
that  the  teacher  is  amenable  to  curriculum  change.  Scores 
of  28  or  less  indicate  a  resistance  to  curriculum  change 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  24  . 

The  CIK  was  validated  for  the  group  mean  score, 
as  an  indicator  of  readiness  for  curriculum  change  or  re- 
sistance to  it.    The  CIM  was  used  in  the  current^inveetiga- 
tion  in  order  to  get  an  indication  of  the  readiness  for 
curriculum  change,  in  the  four  faculties  of  the  schools 
where  the  Questionnaire  and  Interview  were  administered* 
The  responses  to  the  Questionnaire  were  compared  between 
the  groups  of  teachers  who  scored  in  the  upper  and  lower 
quartilos  on  the  CIM. 
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Development  of  Questionnaire  and 
Interview 

The  Questionnaire  was  developed  by  the  writer. 
It  was  based  on  the  research,  pilot  studies  done  in  Florida, 
and  in-service  work  done  with  teachers  in  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida.   Over  a  period  of  several  years,  opportunities  were 
available  in  working  with  teachers  to  ask  them  to  list  and 
discuss  the  typos  of  situations  which  inhibited  them  in  re- 
gard   to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement.    They  were 
asked  to  specify  which  kinds  of  situations  in  daily  school 
life  seemed  to  constitute  barriers  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment, and  also  which  kinds  of  situations  and  relationships 
seemed  to  encourage  participation  in  such  an  undertaking. 

From  the  research,  the  pilot  studies,  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  classroom  teachers,  a  sizeable  number  of  situa- 
tions were  accumulated  which  seemed  to  the  teachers  to  pre- 
sent barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.    Out  of  the  total 
number  of  situations,  those  mentioned  with  the  greatest  fre- 
quency and  with  the  greatest  intensity  wore  sorted  out  and 
placed  in  the  four  areas  under  Investigation.    From  the  re- 
search, and  class  work  with  in-service  teachers,  the  four 
areas  which  stood  out  as  being  vital  to  teachers*  feelings 
about  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  were:  situa- 
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tions  involving  administrators,  other  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents.    The  Questionnaire  was  divided  into  these  four 
areas  of  professional  relationships,  with  fifteen  items  in 
each  area.    The  situations  drawn  up  were  kept. in  line  with 
what  would  appear  to  the  teachers  as  readily  identifiable 
everyday  school  life  situations.    An  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  these  situations  as  realistic  as  possible  so  that  the 
teacherr  would  feel  that  the  situations  were  normal  in 
every  respect. 

In  completing  the  Questionnaire  the  teachers  were 
asked  to  rate  each  situation  described  on  a  O-ij.  point  scale, 
in  terms  of  how  each  item  would  affect  their  feelings  about 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities,  either 
on  an  individual  or  a  school  wide  basis.    The  weighting  of 
the  answers  to  the  Questionnaire  was  left  entirely  up  to 
the  teachers  who  took  the  instrument.    The  degree  to  which 
these  situations  affected  the  teacher  is  revealed  by  the 
teacher  in  the  way  he  chose  to  rate  the  answer.  Therefore, 
the  results  obtained  from  the  Questionnaire  were  the  teach- 
er »s  feeling  about  the  amount  of  inhibition  or  encourage- 
ment each  situation  presented  to  him,  as  he  approached  the 
idea  of  participation  in  curriculum  improvement.    There  was 
no  preconceived  idea  by  the  writer  as  to  the  relative  worth 
of  any  situation,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  study  would  be 
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more  worthwhile  if  the  teacher  himself  determined  the  actual 
worth  of  the  situation.    Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  each 
of  the  sixty  situations  described  on  the  Questionnaire,  on 
the  following  scale: 

Answer  Rating;  Scale 

k     Would  encourage  my  participation  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities. 

3     Would  have  no  effect  on  ray  participation  in 
curriculum  improvement  activities, 

2     Would  limit  my  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities, 

1      Would  prevent  ray  participation  in  curriculum 
Improvement"  activities , 

0  I  am  undecided  as  to  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  my  participation  in  curriculum  improvement 
activities, 

A  total  Questionnaire  score  was  derived  by  adding 
all  the  ratings  given  to  the  sixty  items.    Possible  ranges 
varied  from  O-2I4.O.    An  area  score  was  derived  by  adding 
the  ratings  given  to  the  fifteen  items  Within  each  of  the 
four  areas  of  professional  relationships.    Possibilities  for 
area  scores,  within  each  of  the  four  areas,  ranged  fcora 
0-60, 

The  open-ended  Interview  was  also  developed  by 
the  writer.    The  content  of  the  Interview  was  based  on  the 
same  four  areas  of  professional  relationships  as  were  co- 
vered in  the  Questionnaire.    Each  item  on  the  Interview 
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covered  two  items  on  the  Questionnaire,  Two  additional 
items  were  added  to  the  Interview  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  teachers  a  chance  to  reflect  their  feelings  about  prin- 
cipals, and  the  opportunity  to  list  other  situations  which 
they  saw  as  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.  The  Inter- 
view was  constructed  with  the  purpose  of  probing  for  depth, 
additional  data,  and  validation  of  the  individual  teacher's 
response  to  the  Questionnaire. 

Testing  the  Relationship  Existing  Between  the 
Questionnaire  and  the  Interview 

In  order  to  test  the  relationship  which  was  as- 
sumed to  exist  between  the  Questionnaire  and  the  Interview, 
two  separate  groups  of  teachers  were  asked  to  complete  the 
Instruments,    Each  group  was  made  up  of  twenty  in-service 
teachers,  selected  at  random.    In  order  to  gain  as  much 
objectivity  as  possible,  the  two  groups  of  teachers  com- 
pleted the  instruments  at  different  times  and  In  different 
places.    None  of  the  teachers  in  the  first  group,  who  had 
completed  the  Questionnaire,  were  included  in  the  second 
group  which  filled  out  the  Interview.    There  was  no  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  between  the  first  and  second  group  of 
teachers,  except  that  both  groups  were  composed  of  in-ser- 
vice teachers. 
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The  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  first 
group  of  teachers.    They  were  asked  to  read  all  the  items 
carefully  and  to  complete  the  instrument.    Upon  completion 
of  the  Questionnaire,  this  group  was  asked  to  review  the 
instrument  and  list  all  major  areas  of  professional  rela- 
tionships, which  they  found,  between  teachers  and  others  in 
the  school  situation. 

The  Interview  was  held,  at  a  later  date,  with  the 
second  group  of  teachers.    This  group  was  asked  to  complete 
all  the  questions  on  the  Interview.    Upon  completion  of  the 
Interview,  these  teachers  were  asked  to  review  the  Interview 
and  make  a  list  of  all  major  areas  of  professional  relation- 
ships, which  they  found,  between  teachers  and  others  in  the 
school  situation. 

After  the  instruments  were  scored,  the  lists  of 
professional  relationships  found  in  each  instrument  were 
compared.    Group  one  had  made  a  list  of  professional  rela- 
tionships covered  in  the  Questionnaire.    Group  two  had  made 
a  list  of  the  professional  relationships  covered  in  the  In- 
terview.   The  comparison  of  the  two  lists  showed  that  it 
was  the  consensus  of  the  teachers  that  the  same  four  areas 
of  professional  relationships  were  covered  in  both  instru- 
ments:   teacher-principal,  teacher-teacher,  teacher-pupil, 
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and  teacher-parent, J 

The  results  of  this  pilot  teat  were  felt  to  be  a 

/ 

reliable  indication  that  there  was  a  strong,  positive  rela- 
tionship between  the  areas  of  professional  relationships 
covered  by  the  Questionnaire  and  the  Interview. 

First  Meeting  with  Teachers 

On  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  with  the  teachers 
in  each  school,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  study  was  ex- 
plained.   Cooperation  was  asked  from  the  teachers  in  se- 
curing the  necessary  data  by  means  of  administering  the 
CIM,  the  Questionnaire,  and  the  Interview,    The  teachers 
were  told  that  a  random  selection  of  twenty-five  persons, 
from  each  school,  would  be  asked  to  take  the  Questionnaire 
at  a  later  date.    They  were  also  told  that  a  random  selec- 
tion of  ten  teachers,  in  each  school,  from  the  group  who 
took  the  Questionnaire,  would  be  asked  to  complete  the  In- 
terview,   After  these  preliminary  explanations,  the  teachers 
were  prepared  for  taking  the  CIM, 

Administration  of  the  CIM 

Brief  statements  were  made  to  each  faculty  group 
concerning  the  CIM  and  Its  purpose.    The  directions  for  the 
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CIM  were  thoroughly  explained  and  then  the  teachers  were 
asked,  by  the  writer,  to  complete  the  instrument.  Teachers 
were  asked  to  identify  themselves  by  placing  their  names  on 
the  front  sheet  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer.    They  were 
also  asked  to  place  the  name  of  their  school  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  seme  sheet.    This  request  was  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  need  for  statistical  comparison  of  re- 
sponses by  the  same  individual  to  the  different  instruments, 
and  as  a  means  of  simplifying  the  random  selection  of  the 
other  two  groups  of  teachers.    The  CIM  was  administered  to 
the  total  faculty  present,  on  the  day  of  administration,  in 
each  of  the  four  high  schools  and  was  completed  by  the 
teachers  in  approximately  fifteen  minutes. 

Treatment  of  CIM  Data 

The  CIM  turned  in  by  each  teacher  was  scored  ac- 
cording to  the  scoring  system  devised  by  Duncan,  2    If  the 
answer  agreed  with  the  answer  Duncan  said  Indicated  readi- 
ness for  change,  it  was  given  a  value  of  two.    If  the  answer 
disagreed  with  Duncan's  assigned  answer,  it  was  given  a 
value  of  zero.    An  answer  marked  "uncertain"  was  given  a 


2  Ibid 
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value  of  one.    In  this  manner  a  final  score  was  computed 
for  each  teacher  who  participated. 

The  distribution  of  scores  for  each  school  was 
computed,  and  the  mean,  median,  and  range  was  determined 
for  each  school •    Comparisons  were  made  between  schools 
participating  in  the  study  on  the  basis  of  group  mean  scores 
made  on  the  CIM,    The  test  for  the  significance  in  the  dif- 
ference In  the  mean  scores  was  applied  to  these  data* 

A  frequency  distribution  of  CIM  scores  for  the 
one  hundred  teachers  in  the  Questionnaire  sample  was  made 
In  order  that  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  could  be  ascer- 
tained.   The  Questionnaire  scores  were  compared  for  the 
teachers  who  scored  in  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  on  the 
CIM,  on  the  basis  of  total  scores. 

Administration  of  the  Questionnaire 

At  the  second  meeting  with  the  teachers  in  each 
school,  the  Questionnaire  was  administered  by  the  writer. 
The  teachers  who  completed  the  Questionnaire  consisted  of 
the  random  sample  of  twenty-five  teachers  from  each  of  the 
four  high  schools  participating  In  the  study.    The  total 
number  of  teachers  in  the  sample  amounted  to  one  hundred. 

The  Questionnaire  was  explained  thoroughly  to  the 
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teachers  in  each  faculty  group.    They  were  told  that  Its 
purpose  was  to  discover  some  of  the  barriers  to  curriculum 
Improvement.    It  was  explained  that  the  Questionnaire  con- 
sisted of  sixty  situations  which  described  relationships  in 
which  they  might  find  themselves  with  administrators,  other 
faculty  members,  pupils,  and  parents.    The  directions  on  the 
Questionnaire  were  discussed  carefully  with  them  and  the  rat- 
ing code  was  explained.    After  preliminary  explanations,  the 
teachers  were  asked  to  complete  the  Questionnaire.  The 
average  time  for  completion  of  this  instrument  was  approxi- 
mately twenty- five  minutes. 

Treatment  of  Questionnaire  Data 

Upon  receipt  of  the  completed  Questionnaires,  each 
teacher  was  given  a  code  number  corresponding  to  the  order 
in  which  the  schools  were  visited  and  the  instruments  ad- 
ministered.   Code  numbers  ranged  from  one  to  one  hundred. 
This  same  code  number  was  also  used  to  identify  the  teach* 
er»s  return  on  the  CIM  and  the  Interview, 

The  Questionnaire  was  scored  on  the  basis  of  the 
way  in  which  the  teachers  ratod  each  of  the  sixty  items 
contained  in  the  instrument.    The  items  were  rated  by  the 
teachers  on  a  0-1*.  point  scale,  according  to  the  rating  code 
which  was  explained  earlier  in  this  chapter.    A  total  Ques- 
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tionnaire  score  was  obtained  for  each  teacher  in  the  sample 
by  adding  the  ratings  given  to  all  items  on  the  instrument. 
Four  area  scores  were  obtained  for  each  individual  Ques- 
tionnaire by  adding  the  ratings  given  to  the  fifteen  items 
contained  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of  professional  rela- 
tionships.   The  four  area  scores  gave  an  individual  score 
for  each  teacher,  in  the  areas  of  teacher-principal  rela- 
tionships, teacher-teacher  relationships,  teacher-pupil  re- 
lationships, and  teacher-parent  relationships . 

The  data  compiled  from  the  Questionnaire  responses 
were  treated  in  two  parts.    First,  the  data  were  treated  as 
comparisons  within  the  individual  schools.    Secondly,  the 
data  were  treated  as  comparisons  between  the  four  schools. 
These  two  divisions  of  data  are  discussed  and  analyzed  sep- 
arately in  Chapter  IV.    As  a  means  of  summarization  of  Ques- 
tionnaire data  collected,  a  frequency  distribution  chart 
was  made  for  the  total  Questionnaire  scores  of  the  entire 
-  one  hundred  teachers.    The  mean,  median,  and  range  was  de- 
termined for  this  group  of  scores.    Another  frequency  dis- 
tribution of  scores  was  made  to  show  how  the  entire  one 
hundred  teachers  responded  to  each  of  the  four  areas  of 
professional  relationships  covered  in  the  Questionnaire. 
The  mean,  median,  and  range  was  computed  for  the  entire 
sample  in  each  of  the  four  areas.    A  tally  sheet,  included 
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in  Appendix  3,  shows  how  each  item  on  the  Questionnaire  was 
rated  by  the  entire  sample*    Another  tally  sheet,  in  Appen- 
dix B,  shows  the  items  chosen  as  barriers  by  20  percent  or 
more  of  the  teachers  in  each  school* 

Questionnaire  Data  -  Comparison  Within  Schools 

Each  individual  Questionnaire  was  scored  on  the 
basis  of  a  total  score  for  all  sixty  items,    A  frequency 
chart  was  made  up  to  Bhow  the  distribution  of  total  Ques- 
tionnaire scores  within  each  school.    An  area  score,  which 
was  ascertained  by  totaling  the  ratings  given  the  fifteen 
items  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of  professional  relation- 
ships, was  determined  on  each  individual  Questionnaire,  The 
mean,  median,  and  range  was  computed  for  each  of  the  four 
area  scores  made  by  the  faculty  within  each  school,    A  fre- 
quency chart  was  made  to  show  the  distribution  of  total 
scores  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of  professional  relation- 
ships.   Comparisons  were  made  between  scores  in  the  four 
areas,  within  a  school,  on  the  basis  of  means,  medians,  and 
ranges  computed,    A  tally  sheet  was  constructed  for  each 
area  of  professional  relationships;  teacher-principal, 
teacher-teacher,  teacher-pupil,  and  teacher-parent,  showing 
the  distribution  of  ratings  given  to  each  item  by  the  teach- 
ers.   Prom  the  data  assembled  on  this  tally  sheet,  items 
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showing  the  greatest  number  of  responses  which  limited  or 
prevented  participation  In  curriculum  Improvement  activi- 
ties were  determined. 

In  the  initial  tabulation  of  data,  clusters  of 
ratings  appeared  when  an  item  was  chosen  by  a  faculty  as 
a  barrier  to  curriculum  improvement.    There  was  a  strong 
consistency  in  the  fact  that  clusters  of  negative  ratings 
were  given  to  certain  items  on  the  Questionnaire  by  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  teachers  on  each  faculty.    There  was 
little  or  no  consistency  in  the  items  rated  as  barriers 
by  less  than  20  percent  of  a  faculty j  therefore,  the  items 
chosen  as  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  by  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  sample  were  recorded  and  analyzed  separately. 

Questionnaire  Data  -  Comparison  Between  Schools 

The  total  Questionnaire  scores  made  in  the  four 
high  schools  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  means,  medians, 
and  ranges.    Comparisons  were  also  made  between  like  areas 
of  professional  relationships  in  the  four  schools,  on  the 
basis  of  the  mean,  median,  and  range.    A  frequency  chart 
was  constructed,  on  the  basis  of  total  scores  in  all  four 
schools,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  total  Question- 
naire scores  for  the  entire  one  hundred  teachers  in  the 
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sample.    The  mean,  median,  and  range  was  determined  for 
this  group  of  scores.    Another  frequency  chart  was  made 
with  the  entire  one  hundred  Questionnaires,  showing  the 
distribution  of  scores  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of  pro- 
fessional relationships.    The  mean,  median,  and  range  was 
also  determined  for  these  scores  so  that  comparisons  could 
be  made  between  the  four  schools  on  the  basis  of  how  they 
scored  in  the  four  different  areas.    The  statistical  test 
of  the  significance  of  difference  of  the  means  was  applied 
to  all  comparable  data  gathered  by  the  use  of  the  Question- 
naire. 

A  summary  tally  sheet  was  constructed  to  show  the 
complete  distribution  of  all  ratings  of  each  item,  by  the 
complete  sample,  on  the  entire  Questionnaire.    Analysis  was 
made  from  this  tally  sheet  of  the  items  showing  the  greatest 
number  of  limiting  or  preventive  responses,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study  would  be  interpreted  by  the  teachers 
as  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 

Administration  of  Interview 

At  the  third  meeting  with  the  teachers  in  each 
school,  the  Interview  was  administered  by  the  writer.  The 
principals  of  all  four  high  schools  strongly  advocated  the  ^ 
small  group  interview  situation,  rather  than  the  individual 
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V    interview.    This  was  advised  by  these  administrators  in 
view  of  the  heavy  work  loads  carried  by  their  teachers  and 
the  limitations  of  their  time.    Since  the  principals  re- 
quested this  procedure,  it  was  adopted.    In  each  school  a 
random  selection  of  ten  teachers,  from  the  group  which  had 
already  completed  the  Questionnaire,  was  asked  to  complete 
the  Interview.    This  made  a  total  of  forty  teachers  who  com- 
pleted the  Interview. 

The  group  of  ten  selected  teachers  in  each  school 
was  thoroughly  briefed  on  the  purpose  of  the  Interview.  All 
of  the  questions  on  the  Interview  were  discussed  with  them, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  clear  up  any  possible  misunder- 
standing of  a  question  or  its  wording.    This  meeting  was 
kept  on  a  very  informal  basis,  and  the  teachers  were  free 
to  ask  tho  writer  for  clarification  or  help  whenever  they 
felt  the  need.    Each  teacher  was  given  a  form  with  all  the 
Interview  questions  on  it  and  asked  to  write  out  the  an- 
swers.   Prom  time  to  time  during  the  administration  of  the 
Interview,  the  writer  went  to  the  teachers  individually  and 
discussed  items  with  them.    The  average  time  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Interview  was  forty-five  minutes. 

Treatment  of  Interview  Data 

When  the  completed  Interviews  were  received,  each 


one  was  carefully  read    by  the  writer  and  by  a  person  not 
connected  with  the  study.    The  outside  person  was  well 
qualified  to  interpret  this  data,  since  she  is  currently 
doing  college  teaching  and  serves  on  many  secondary  school 
evaluation  teams.    She  also  has  had  a  background  of  many 
years  of  successful  high  school  teaching.    During  these 
years,  she  participated  in  many  curriculum  improvement 
programs  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  concerned 
with  high  school  curriculum  improvement.    This  procedure  was 
used  to  insure  objective  interpretation  of  the  Interview 
data. 

As  the  Interviews  were  read,  careful  notes  were 
made  by  the  writer  and  the  outside  person.    Each  question 
on  the  Interview  and  the  response  given  to  it  was  noted 
and  compared  with  the  rating  of  like  items  on  the  Question- 
naire,   A  synthesis  was  made  from  the  notes  of  the  writer 
and  the  outside  person.    This  synthesis  of  data  was  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  returns  on  the  Interview,  The 
responses  were  checked  closely  to  see  if  the  teachers  were 
saying  the  same  thing  on  both  instruments,    It  was  assumed 
that  if  the  teachers  did  say  the  same  thing,  both  the  Ques- 
tionnaire and  the  Interview  were  valid. 

Since  the  Interview  was  divided  into  the  same 
four  areas  of  professional  relationships  as  the  Question- 


naire,  answers  concerning  each  of  the  areas  were  matched 
with  responses  to  the  corresponding  area  on  the  Question- 
naire.   Answers  to  the  Interview  were  checked  against  each 
teacher* s  return  on  the  Questionnaire  to  ascertain  validity 
of  response.    The  data  collected  through  the  use  of  the  In- 
terview gave  additional  material  and  depth  of  response  to 
tecchers'  Judgements  concerning  barriers  to  curriculum  im- 
provement, 

The  data  returned  on  the  Interview  were  interpre- 
ted in  two  categories:     (1)  returns  by  teachers  considered 
favorable  to  curriculum  improvement,  (2)  returns  by  teachers 
considered  not  favorable  to  curriculum  improvement.  The 
returns  on  the  Interview;  for  each  of  these  two  groups  of 
teachers  were  compared"  to  their  ratings  of  similar  items 
on  the  Questionnaire  to  test  the  validity  of  response. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  more  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities  which  were  apparent  to  a  teacher 
and  identified  by  the  teacher,  the  less  favorable  that 
teacher  would  be  to  curriculum  improvement.    Similarly,  the 
less  barriers  that  were  apparent  to  a  teacher  and  identi- 
fied by  the  teacher,  the  more  favorable  that  teacher  would 
be  to  curriculum  improvement.    This  assumption  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  it  seemed  logical  to  assume  that  a  teach- 
er»s  degree  of  favorability  toward  curriculum  improvaaent 
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would  be  affected  by  the  number  of  barriers  vjhlch  stood  be- 
tween him  and  this  goal. 

Barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  activities  were 
identified  in  all  four  areas  of  professional  relationships 
covered  in  the  Questionnaire.    The  Questionnaire  scores  in 
these  four  areas  of  relationships  were  used  in  the  analysis 
of  Interview  data  to  indicate  whether  a  teacher  was  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  curriculum  improvement.    The  teachers 
who  scored  bolox*  the  area  moan  scoro,  made  by  the  entire 
sample,  wore  considered  as  not  favorable  toward  curriculum 
improvement.    The  teachers  who  scored  above  the  aroa  mean 
score,  made  by  the  entire  sample,  were  considered  as  favor- 
able toward  curriculum  improvement.    This  classification 
was  used  to  categorise  answers  to  Interview  returns  as  be- 
ing given  by  teachers  who  were  either  favorable  or  not  favor- 
able toward  curriculum  improvement. 

Summary  of  Data 

All  data  were  organized  in  terms  of  categories  for 
each  hypothesis.    Overall  comparisons  of  Questionnaire  data 
were  made  in  tabular  form,  both  for  complete  item  and  sep- 
arate area  content.    Interview  data  wero  carefully  compared 
with  all  ratings  of  similar  items,  by  the  same  teacher,  on 
the  Questionnaire. 
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The  emphasis  in  the  analysis  of  data  was  to  present 
the  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  as  the  teachers  saw 
them.    Nevertheless,  many  items  on  the  Questionnaire  were 
geared  toward  encoxiragoment  of  curriculum  Improvement  acti- 
vities.   Therefore,  a  contrast  was  made  between  the  ten 
items,  by  way  of  analysis,  which  the  teachers  rated  as  most 
encouraging  and  the  ten  items  they  rated  as  most  "limiting" 
or  "preventive"  in  terms  of  participation  in  curriculum  im- 
provement activities. 

Prom  all  of  the  preceding  treatment  of  data,  evi- 
dence was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  central 
and  sub-hypotheses  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 


Data  collected  for  this  study  were  assembled 
through  the  use  of  the  Curriculum  Improvement  Measure, 
the  Questionnaire,  and  the  Interview,    The  data  gathered 
by  each  of  these  instruments  are  analyzed  separately  in 
this  chapter.    An  overall  summary  of  data  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.    Copies  of  the  three  Instruments  used 
in  data  collection  are  found  in  Appendix  A, 

Analysis  of  Data  Collected  by  the  Curriculum 
^Improvement^  Measure 

The  Curriculum  Improvement  Measure  was  used  in 
the  collection  of  data  for  two  purposes:    to  give  an  in- 
dication of  each  total  faculty's  readiness  for  curriculum 
change,  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  Questionnaire  scores 
of  those  teachers  who  scored  in  the  upper  and  lower  quartile 
on  the  CIM, 

There  were  l£3  teachers  involved  in  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  four  high  school  faculties.    Of  the  1^3 
teachers,  127  completed  and  turned  in  the  CIM,    The  other 
26  teachers,  who  did  not  complete  the  CIM,  were  absent  for 
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one  reason  or  another  at  the  time  of  administration. 

The  results  on  the  CIM  showed  that  it  did  discrim- 
inate among  the  127  teachers  who  completed  the  instrument. 
Scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  13  to  a  high  of  The  pos- 

sible range  of  scores  was  from  O-I4.8,    The  individual  scores 
made  on  the  CIM  by  the  127  teachers  are  shown  in  Table  2* 
In  School  A,  which  had  a  faculty  of  2$  teachers, 
all  of  the  teachers  completed  the  CIM.    The  range  for  this 
faculty  was  from  a  low  of  Ik  to  a  high  of  U-0 •    The  mean 
score  was  26,2i|.,  indicating  a  resistance  to  curriculum 
change . 

In  School  B,  which  had  a  faculty  of  1+6  teachers, 
the  CIM  was  completed  by  3k  teachers.    The  range  for  this 
faculty  was  from  a  low  of  15  to  a  high  of  36.    The  mean 
score  was  2£#3Q»  indicating  a  resistance  to  curriculum 
change  • 

In  School  C,  which  had  a  faculty  of  37  tecchers, 
the  CIM  was  completed  by  3k  teachers.    The  range  was  from 
a  low  of  Ik  to  a  high  of  kl*    The  mean  score  was  29»5>3t 
indicating  a  resistance  to  curriculum  change.    However,  of 
all  four  high  schools  participating  in  the  study,  School  C 
had  the  highest  faculty  mean  score.    School  C  came  closest 
to  reaching  a  group  mean  score  of  30,  which  according  to 
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TABLE  2 

INDIVIDUAL  SCORES  HADE  ON  CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT 
MEASURE  BY  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  POUR  SCHOOLS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 


School:  A  B  C  D 


I 

33 
32 
30 
30 

32 
28 

28 

28 

26 

26 

25 


2k 
22 
21 
21 
20 
18 

17 

i4 


36 
35 
33 
32 
31 
31 
31 
30 
30 

-8 

28 
28 
27 

26 
26 

% 

2U 
23 
23 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
20 
19 
19 
16 
16 
15 


lj-0 
37 
36 
35 
32 
32 
32 
32 
30 
29 


28 
27 
27 
27 
25 
25 

%. 
2h 
2k 
2k 
2k 
23 
21 
21 
21 
21 
20 
20 
18 
16 
13 


Total: 

656 

863 

look 

890 

Mean: 

26.21* 

25.38 

29.53 

26.18 

Range: 

26 

21 

27 

27 

Duncan  *  indicates  that  a  faculty  is  amenable  to  curriculum 
change. 

In  School  D,  which  had  a  faculty  of  k$  teachers, 
the  CIM  was  completed  by  3k  teachers.    The  range  for  this 
faculty  was  from  a  low  of  13  to  a  high  of  lj.Q»    The  mean 
score  was  26.18,  indicating  a  resistance  to  curriculum 
change. 

The  t-test  for  significance  of  the  difference  in 
mean  scores  was  applied  to  these  data,  in  order  to  make  inter- 
school  comparisons.    Differences  in  test  scores  were  con- 
sidered not  significant  unless  they  reached  the  #0£  level 
of  confidence,  i.e.,  unless  one  could  say  with  confidence 
that  only  once  in  20  trials  would  a  larger  difference  than 
that  obtained  appear  by  chance.    When  difference  is  not 
significant  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  real  difference  in  the  two  groups  and  that  they  differ 
only  by  sampling  errors. 

The  comparison  of  the  mean  scores  on  the  CIM  made 
by  the  four  faculties  is  given  in  Table  3. 

  ■ "  1   >  i  >  ■■  •  ■   1       ■  ■  .  ■   i   .1.       i  i  .        I,  i 

,  James  K.  Duncan,  An  Instrument  for  Measuring 
Readiness  for  Curriculum  Change  (unpublished  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, Gainesville,  Florida s    University  of  Florida. 
19A). 
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TABLE  3 

INTER-SCHOOL  COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  SCORES  ON  CIM 


School 

No.  of  Teachers 

Mean 

S.D. 

School 

A 

25 

26.2U 

6.11 

School 

B 

% 

25.38 

5.37 

School 

C 

29.53 

6.1*9 

School 

D 

26.18 

5.98 

School  C  scored  significantly  higher  (.01  level  of 
confidence)  than  School  B  and  significantly  higher  (.05  lev- 
el of  confidence)  than  School  D. 


Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  Comparison 
  Within  SchSoTa  K  

Each  individual  teacher's  return  on  the  Question- 
naire, for  the  entire  hundred  teachers  in  the  sample,  was 
scored  on  a  0-J|  point  scale  according  to  the  rating  code. 
The  total  score  was  the  result  of  the  total  of  all  the  rat- 
ings given  to  each  item  on  the  Questionnaire  by  the  teacher. 
There  were  sixty  items  included,  making  the  total  possible 
range  of  scores  from  0-2lj.O.    The  Questionnaire  was  divided 
into  four  areas  of  professional  relationships  with  fifteen 
items  in  each  area,    A  total  possible  range  of  scores  for 
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each  of  the  four  areas  was  from  0-60. 

Since  the  central  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  con- 
cerned with  isolating  factors  which  teachers  saw  as  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement,  the  emphasis  in  the  analysis  of 
data  was  upon  the  items  which  20  percent  or  more  of  the 
teachers  on  each  faculty  rated  as  barriers  to  their  partici- 
pation in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    In  the  initial 
tabulation  of  the  data,  it  was  noted  that  items  which  were 
rated  as  barriers  with  any  degree  of  consistency  were  so 
rated  by  at  least  20  percent  of  the  teachers  on  each  fac- 
ulty*   It  was  assumed  that  an  item  which  was  a  barrier  to 
as  much  as  20  percent  of  a  faculty  would  cause  difficulty 
for  the  total  faculty  as  they  worked  on  a  curriculum  Im- 
provement program.    Therefore,  the  items  on  the  Question- 
naire which  have  been  recorded  and  analyzed  separately  in 
this  chapter  were  chosen  by  at  least  20  percent  of  each 
faculty  as  being  a  barrier  to  their  participation  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities. 

An  overall  picture  of  total  scores  on  the  Question- 
naire is  given  for  each  school.    This  is  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  area  scores,  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of 
professional  relationships,  for  each  school.    The  higher  the 
total  Questionnaire  and  area  scores,  the  loss  barriers  to 
curriculum  improvement  were  identified.    The  lower  the  total 


Questionnaire  and  area  scores,  the  more  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  were  identified. 

School  A 

In  School  A,  2$  teachers  completed  the  Question- 
naire,   Total  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  lllj.  to  a  high  of 
210*    The  median  was  162.    The  mean  score  was  173. Qlj.,  A 
frequency  distribution  of  total  scores  for  School  A  is  given 
in  Table  lj.. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-principal  relationships,  in 
School  A,  teachers  were  generally  very  favorable  in  their 
reaction  to  the  principal.    Almost  anything  that  he  did  was 
all  right  with  them,  which  may  indicate  very  satisfactory 
relationships  between  the  teachers  and  principal  in  this 
school.    There  were  two  items  to  which  they  reacted  nega- 
tively, both  of  which  involved  an  autocratic  decision  by 
the  principal  that  excluded  teachers  from  the  planning 
stage.    The  items  to  which  these  teachers  geve  negative  re- 
sponses dealt  with  the  principal »s  announcement  that  teach- 
ers must  sponsor  a  student  organization  and  that  they  must 
visit  the  homes  of  all  homeroom  students.    To  the  teachers 
in  School  A,  these  two  items  appeared  as  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement,  as  these  decisions  by  their  principal 
either  "limited"  or  "prevented"  their  participation  in  cur- 
riculum Improvement  activities. 
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TABLE  4 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES  MADE  BY 
THE  TWENTY-FIVE  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  A 


Score 


Frequency 


Score 


Frequency 


210-209 
200-207 
206-205 
204-203 
202-201 
200-199 
198-197 
196-195 
194-193 
192-191 
190-189 
188-187 
186-18$ 
184-183 
182-181 
180-179 
178-177 
176-175 
174-173 
172-171 

170-169 
168-167 
166-165 
164-163 
162-161 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 
2 

1 


3 
2 

1 

3 
2 


160-159 
158-157 
156-155 
154-153 
152-151 
150-149 
148-147 
146-145 
11*4-143 
142-141 
140-139 
138-137 
136-135 
134-133 
132-131 
130-129 
128-127 
126-125 
124-123 
122-121 
120-119 
110-117 
116-115 
114 


2 
2 


Total: 
Mean: 
Median: 
Range: 


4325 
173.04 
162 
96 


25 
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As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-principal  scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  3£  to  a  high  of  The  median  was 

U5.    The  group  mean  score  was  ljlu92.    Table  $  gives  the 
frequency  distribution  of  scores  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  teacher- teacher  relationships,  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  activity  and  reaction  of  a  negative 
nature  to  the  items.    This  faculty  reacted  to  seven  of  the 
fifteen  items  in  this  area  as  being  situations  which  "lim- 
ited" or  "prevented"  their  participation  in  curriculum  im- 
provement activities.    The  barriers  seen  by  this  faculty  in 
terms  of  teacher- teacher  relationships  were  as  follows: 
criticism  of  new  ideas  and  methods,  negative  reactions  to 
experimental  methods,  refusal  to  listen  to  suggested  pro- 
cedure changes,  resistance  to  suggested  program  change, 
negative  reactions  to  suggested  use  of  new  class  materials, 
social  rejection  or  social  isolation  from  other  teachers. 
These  items  chosen  as  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement 
by  this  faculty  were  all  concerned  with  lack  of  support  from 
other  teachers  for  use  of  new  methods,  lack  of  support  from 
other  teachers  regarding  program  changes,  and  lack  of  social 
acceptance  by  other  teachers. 

As  a  faculty  group  the  teacher- teacher  area  scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  26  to  a  high  of  fy*    The  median  was  1;0. 
The  group  mean  score  was  ij.1.72.    Table  6  gives  the  frequency 
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TABLE  5 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PRINCIPAL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  A 
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Total:  1123  25 


Mean:  kk»92 
Median:  45 
Range:  20 
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distribution  of  scores  in  this  area* 

In  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relationships,  there 
was  also  strong  reaction  to  situations  which  presented  bar- 
riers to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 
The  teachers  on  this  faculty  chose  eight  of  the  fifteen 
items  in  this  area  as  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement* 
The  barriers,  as  seen  by  there  teachers,  in  terms  of  teacher- 
parent  relationships  were  as  follows:    parents1  lack  of  in- 
terest in  school  problems,  differences  in  ways  of  dealing 
with  pupil  misbehavior,  differences  in  goals  for  pupils, 
parents*  refusal  to  support  school  meetings,  lack  of  in- 
terest by  parents  in  "quality"  work  from  pupils,  resentment 
toward  parental  criticism,  and  resentment  of  apathetic  atti- 
tude toward  class  work  by  parents,    The  items  chosen  as 
barriers  were  concerned  with  lack  of  interest  in  and  support 
of  the  school  program  by  parents,  and  differences  in  goals 
and  practices  between  parents  and  teachers. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-parent  area  scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  27  to  a  high  of  53.    The  median  was  1|0, 
The  group  mean  was  i|2, 08,    Table  7  gives  the  frequency  dis- 
tribution of  scores  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-pupil  relationships,  there 
was  as  much  reaction  as  in  the  area  Just  discussed.    In  this 
area  the  teachers  chose  seven  of  the  fifteen  items  as  barri- 


TABLE  6 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER-TEACHER 
AREA  SCORES  HADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  A 
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TABLE  7 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEA CHER- PARENT 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  A 


Score 

Frequency 
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32 
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27 
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Total :  10^2  2$ 


Mean:  1^2.08 
Medians  l;.o 
Range:  26 


iers  to  participation  in  curriculum  .improvement  activities* 
The  items  seen  as  barriers  by  this  faculty  in  the  area  of 
teacher-pupil  relationships  were  as  follows:  satisfaction 
of  pupils  in  just  "getting  by"  in  class  work,  refusal  of 
pupils  to  help  in  class  planning,  loss  of  group  cohesive- 
ness,  failure  of  pupils  to  demonstrate  changed  behavior 
patterns,  pupils'  unwillingness  to  share  responsibility  for 
evaluation,  pupils*  failure  to  utilize  committee  work  as 
learning  aid,  and  lack  of  pupil  leadership.    These  barriers 
wore  concerned  with  lack  of  changed  bohavior  patterns  in 
pupils,  and  lack  of  interest  by  pupils  in  sharing  planning 
and  evaluation  procedures  for  the  class. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-pupil  area  scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  25  to  a  high  of  58.    The  median  was 
lA.50.    The  group  mean  was  The  frequency  distri- 

bution of  scores  for  this  area  is  given  in  Table  0. 

Of  the  four  areas  of  professional  relationships 
covered  in  the  Questionnaire,  the  teachers  in  School  A 
found  the  most  barriers  in  the  teacher-parent  area.  The 
frequency  of  ratings  indicating  situations  which  presented 
barriers  to  20  percent  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  cur- 
riculum Improvement  activities,  in  the  teacher-parent  area, 
totaled  101;.    The  second  most  frequently  rated  area  in  pre- 
senting barriers  was  the  teacher-pupil  area  which  totaled  85 
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TABLE  8 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER-FUPIL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  A 


Score 


Frequency 
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negative  ratings.    The  teacher-teacher  area  was  third  most 
frequently  rated,  with  82  negative  ratings.    Least  frequent- 
ly rated  by  the  faculty  in  School  A  was  the  teacher-princi- 
pal area  which  totaled  only  ll|  negative  ratings . 

The  negative  ratings  rof erred  to  in  thiB  chapter 
mean  that  these  items  were  rated  xjith  a  1  or  a  2,  according 
to  the  rating  code  on  the  Questionnaire.    A  rating  of  1  or 
2  means  that  the  teacher  saw  this  item  as  either  "limiting" 
or  "preventing"  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  ac- 
tivities.   Only  the  items  rated  negatively  by  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  teachers  on  each  faculty  were  used  in  the 
analysis  of  data. 

School  B 

In  School  B,  2$  teachers  completed  tho  Question- 
naire.   Total  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  133  to  a  high  of 
2U4..    The  median  was  173  ^O.    The  group  mean  score  was 
179*10.    A  frequency  distribution  of  total  scores  for  School 
B  is  given  in  Table  9« 

In  the  area  of  tescher-principal  relationships,  in 
School  B,  there  were  six  items  of  the  fifteen  in  this  area 
to  which  this  faculty  reacted  negatively.    The  situations 
which  presented  barriers  to  those  ter.chors  in  relationships 
with  their  principal  were  as  follows:    no  chance  for  choice 
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TABLE  9 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES  MADE  BY 
THE  TWENTY-FIVE  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  B 


Score 


Frequency 


Score 


Frequency 


234-213 
212-211 
210-209 
208-207 
206-205 
204-203 
202-201 
200-199 
198-197 
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184-183 
182-181 
180-179 
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176-175 
174-173 
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1 
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168-167 
166-165 
164-163 
162-161 
160-159 
158-157 
156-155 
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152-151 
150-149 
148-147 
346-345 
344-343 
342-341 
340-139 
138-137 
136-135 
134-133 
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1 
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Total: 
Mean: 
Median: 
Range: 


4479 
179.10 
173.50 
81 
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of  in-service  classes,  administrative  pressure  to  join  pro- 
fessional groups,  arbitrary  decisions  by  principal  concern- 
ing school  operation,  administrative  pressure  for  sponsor- 
ship of  student  organizations,  principal  forces  home  visita- 
tions, and  failure  by  principal  to  include  teachers  in 
planning.    All  the  items  chosen  as  barriers  were  concerned 
with  autocratic  decisions  made  by  the  principal  without 
bringing  his  teachers  into  the  planning.    In  rating  these 
items  as  barriers  to  participation  in  curriculum  improve- 
ment activities,  this  faculty  was  expressing  the  need  to  be 
lncludod  in  planning  and  policy-making  decisions  which  affect 
them  and  school  operation. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-principal  area 
scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  29  to  a  high  of  53.    The  median 
was  41,    Tho  group  mean  was  ij.3.20.    A  frequency  distribution 
of  these  scores  is  given  in  Table  10. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships,  the 
faculty  in  School  B  reacted  negatively  to  five  of  the  f if* 
teen  items.    The  items  which  presented  barriers  to  this 
faculty  were  as  follows:    negative  reaction  to  experimental 
methods,  refusal  to  listen  to  suggested  procedure  changes, 
resistmce  to  suggested  program  change,  negative  reaction 
to  suggested  use  of  new  class  materials,  and  social  rejec- 
tion from  other  teachers.    Pour  of  the  five  items  chosen  were 


TABLE  10 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEA CHER- PRINCIPAL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  B 


Score  Frequency 
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Ul 

Range: 

concerned  with  lack  of  support  from  other  teachers  in  trying 
ne*f  methods,  or  lack  of  support  for  program  change.  The 
fifth  item  was  concerned  with  lack  of  social  acceptance  by- 
other  faculty  members. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-teacher  area  scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  30  to  a  high  of  $k.    The  median  was  ij.2. 
The  group  mean  was  4U.16.    A  frequency  distribution  of 
scores  in  this  area  is  given  in  Table  11. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relationships,  the 
faculty  in  School  B  reacted  negatively  to  nine  of  the  fif- 
teen items.    The  situations  which  presented  barriers,  in  this 
area,  to  the  teachers  were  as  follows:    difference  from  par- 
ents in  value  placed  on  3R«s,  parents*  lack  of  interest  in 
school  problems,  differences  in  ways  of  doaling  with  pupil 
misbehavior,  differences  in  goals  for  pupils,  parents  re- 
fusal to  support  school  meetings,  lack  of  interest  by  par- 
ents in  "quality  work"  from  pupils,  resentment  toward  paren- 
tal criticism,  and  resentment  of  apathetic  attitude  toward 
class  work  by  parents.    All  of  the  items  chosen  as  barriers 
in  the  teacher-parent  relationship  area  were  concerned  with 
lack  of  interest  in  and  support  of  the  school  program  by 
parents,  and  differences  in  goals  and  practices  betv/een 
parents  and  teachers. 


TABLE  11 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEA CHER- TEA CHER 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  B 
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As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-parent  area  scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  32  to  a  high  of  55.    The  median  was 
43.50.    The  faculty  mean  score  was  43.72.    A  frequency  dis- 
tribution of  scores  in  this  area  is  given  in  Table  12. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-pupil  relationships,  this 
faculty  reacted  negatively  to  seven  of  the  fifteen  items. 
The  items  which  appeared  as  barriers  in  relationships  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  were  as  follows:    satisfaction  of 
pupils  in  just  "getting  by"  in  class  work,  refusal  of  pupils 
to  help  in  class  planning,  loss  of  group  cohesiveness,  fail- 
ure of  pupils  to  demonstrate  changed  behavior  patterns, 
pupils*  unwillingness  to  share  responsibility  for  evaluation, 
pupils t  failure  to  utilize  committee  work  as  learning  aid, 
and  lack  of  pupil  leadership.    As  far  as  these  teachers  were 
concerned,  the  unwillingness  of  pupils  to  share  responsibil- 
ity for  class  planning  and  evaluation,  and  lack  of  evidence 
of  changed  behavior  patterns,  stood  out  as  barriers  to  cur- 
riculum improvement. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-pupil  scores  ranged 
from  a  low  of  35  to  a  high  of  56.    The  median  was  44.50. 
group  mean  was  4G.08.    A  frequency  distribution  of  scores  is 
given  for  this  area  in  Table  13. 

In  summarizing  the  reactions  to  the  four  areas  of 
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TABLE  12 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PARENT 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  B 
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TABLE  13 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER-PUPIL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  T./ENTY-FI  VE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  B 
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professional  relationships,  by  the  faculty  in  School  B,  the 
following  results  were  apparent.    Of  prlne  importance  in 
terms  of  presenting  barriers  to  participation  5.n  curriculum 
improvement  activities  was  the  teacher-parent  area.  Twenty 
percent  or  more  of  theso  teachers  identified  situations  in 
the  teacher-parent  area  as  barriers  a  total  of  98  times.  The 
second  most  frequently  rated  area  was  the  teacher-pupil  area 
where  barriers  wore  identified  a  total  of  72  times.  The 
third  most  frequently  rated  area  was  the  teacher-principal 
area  with  barriers  identified  56  times.    The  area  rated 
least  frequently  was  the  teacher-teacher  area  where  barriers 
were  identified  lj.8  timer.    There  were  barriers  apparent  to 
this  faculty  in  all  four  areas,  but  those  in  the  area  of 
teacher-parent  relationships  stood  out  predominantly  as  be- 
ing of  the  greatest  importance  in  "limiting0  or  "preventing" 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 

School  C 

In  School  C,  25  teachers  completed  the  Question- 
naire,   Total  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  U4.0  to  a  high  of 
210.    The  median  was  175.    The  group  mean  was  175.76.  A 
frequency  distribution  of  total  scores  made  on  the  Question- 
naire by  this  faculty  is  given  in  Table  11;. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-principal  relationships, 
there  was  reaction  to  seven  out  of  the  fifteen  items,  in 
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TABLE  34 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES  MADE  BY 
THE  TV/ENTY-FIVE  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  C 
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Frequency 
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terms  of  relationships  with  the  principal  which  would  "limit" 
or  "prevent"  participation  in  curriculum  Improvement  activi- 
ties.   The  situations  which  appeared  as  barriers  to  these 
teachers  were  as  follows:    lists  of  duties  "posted"  without 
consultation  with  teachers,  administrative  pressure  to  join 
professional  groups,  principal's  arbitrary  decisions  concern- 
ing school  operation,  administrative  pressure  to  sponsor  stu- 
dent organization,  principal  forces  home  visitations,  failure 
by  principal  to  include  teachers  in  planning,  and  principal 
allows  community  pressure  to  bear  on  teachers.    Each  of 
these  items  which  the  teachers  saw  as  barriers  were  concern- 
ed with  autocratic  decisions  by  their  principal  which  affect- 
ed them,  but  about  which  they  were  not  consulted.    In  rating 
these  situations  as  barriers  to  curriculum  Improvement ,  the 
teachers  indicated  their  desire  to  be  part  of  planning  raid 
policy-making  decisions  which  affected  them  and  school  oper- 
ation. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  teachers  in  School  C  scored 
from  a  low  of  27  to  a  high  of  50  in  the  teacher-principal 
area.    The  median  was  38.50.    The  group  mean  waa  l|1.72,  A 
frequency  distribution  of  the  scores  in  this  area  is  riven 
in  Table  15, 

In  the  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships,  the 
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TABLE  15 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER-PRINCIPAL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  C 
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T'" 

faculty  in  School  C  reacted  negatively  to  seven  of  the  fif- 
teen items.    The  situations  which  these  teachers  chose  as 
barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  were  as  follows:  criti- 
cism of  new  ideas  and  methods,  negative  reaction  to  experi- 
mental methods,  refusal  to  listen  to  suggested  procedure 
changes,  resistance  to  suggested  program  changes,  negative 
reactions  to  suggested  use  of  new  class  materials,  social 
rejection  from  other  teachers,  and  social  isolation  by  other 
teachers.    The  situations  chosen  as  barriers  were  all  con- 
cerned with  lack  of  support  from  other  teachers  for  new 
methods,  lack  of  support  for  program  changes,  and  lack  of 
acceptance  socially  by  other  teachers. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  teacher-teacher  area  scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  2?  to  a  high  of  $fa    The  median  was 
1|0,50,    The  group  mean  was  ij.3.76,    A  frequency  distribution 
of  these  scores  is  given  in  Table  16, 

In  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relationships,  this 
faculty  rated  nine  of  the  fifteen  items  as  "limiting"  or 
"preventive"  to  their  participation  in  curriculum  improve- 
ment activities.    The  situations  which  they  chose  as  pre- 
senting barriers  can  be  described  as  follows:    parents*  lack 
of  interest  in  school  problems,  differences  in  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  misbehavior,  differences  in  goals  for  pupils, 
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TABLE  16 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- TEACHER 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  C 
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parents*  refusal  to  support  school  meetings,  lack  of  interest 
by  parents  in  "quality  work"  from  pupils,  resentment  toward 
parental  criticism,  and  resentment  of  apathetic  attitude 
toward  class  work  by  parents.    The  situations  chosen  as  pre- 
senting barriers  were  concerned  with  lack  of  support  for  the 
school  program  by  the  parents,  lack  of  interest  in  the  school 
by  parents,  and  differences  in  goals  and  practices  between 
teachers  and  parents. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  scores  in  the  teacher- 
parent  area  ranged  from  a  low  of  30  to  a  high  of  £2.  The 
median  was  l£.    The  group  mean  was  lj.3.40.    A  frequency  dis- 
tribution of  these  scores  is  given  in  Table  17. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-pupil  relationships,  this 
faculty  rated  seven  of  the  fifteen  items  as  situations  which 
would  definitely  "limit"  or  "prevent"  their  participation  in 
curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  situations  chosen  as 
barriers,  in  this  area,  can  be  described  as  follows;  satis- 
faction of  pupils  in  just  "getting  by"  in  class  work,  refusal 
of  pupils  to  help  in  class  planning,  loss  of  group  cohesive- 
ness,  failure  of  pupils  to  demonstrate  changed  behavior  pat- 
terns, pupils*  unwillingness  to  share  responsibility  for 
evaluation,  pupils*  failure  to  utilize  committee  work  as 
learning  aid,  and  lack  of  pupils*  leadership.    All  of  these 
items  were  concerned  with  unwillingness  by  pupils  to  accept 
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TABLE  17 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PARENT 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  C 


Score  Frequency 


52 

2 

1 

P 

1 
1 

ii.7 

I 

1 

1 

k2 

$ 

1 

35 

33 

32 

31 

30 

1 

Total:  1085  25 

Mean:  43.^0 

Median:  Ijl 

Range :  22 
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responsibility  for  sharing  the  planning  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures of  the  class,  and  lack  of  evidence  of  changed  be- 
havior patterns  in  the  pupils. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  scores  in  the  teacher-pupil 
area  ranged  from  a  low  of  36  to  a  high  of  59  •    The  median 
was  U7 •    The  group  mean  was  ij.7.50,    A  frequency  distribution 
of  these  scores  is  given  in  Table  18. 

In  summarizing  the  reactions  of  the  faculty  in 
School  C  to  the  four  areas  of  professional  relationships, 
the  following  results  were  apparent.    Of  first  concern  to 
this  group  was  the  teacher-parent  area.    Twenty  percent  or 
more  of  these  teachers  chose  this  area  as  presenting  barriers 
a  total  of  90  times.    The  second  most  frequently  rated  area 
of  barriers  was  found  in  the  teacher-teacher  area  which  they 
chose  85  times.    Next  came  the  teacher-pupil  area  which  was 
chosen  74  times.    Of  least  importance  to  this  group  was  the 
teacher-principal  area  which  was  chosen  62  times.    To  this 
faculty,  the  greatest  number  of  barriers  to  curriculum  im- 
provement lay  in  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relations,  with 
the  teacher-teacher  area  following  it  very  closely  in  second 
position. 

School  D 

In  School  D,  25  teachers  completed  the  Question- 


TABLE  18 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER-PUPIL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  C 


Score  Frequency 


59 
58 

1 

57 

56 

1 

53 

2 

51 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

39 

1 

38 

1 

37 

36 

1 

Total: 

1175 

25 

Mean: 

kl 

Median: 

47.50 

Range: 

23 
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naire.    Total  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  136  to  a  high  of 
210.    The  median  was  173*    The  group  mean  was  177*12.  A 
frequency  distribution  of  these  total  scores  is  given  in 
Table  19. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-principal  relationships,  the 
faculty  in  School  D  chose  nine  of  the  fifteen  items  as  situ- 
ations which  would  "limit"  or  "prevent"  their  participation 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  situations  which 
this  faculty  chose  as  barriers  can  be  described  as  follows: 
no  chance  for  choice  for  in-service  classes,  administrative 
pressure  to  join  professional  groups,  principal »s  arbitrary 
decisions  concerning  school  operation,  administrative  pres- 
sure to  sponsor  studont  organizations,  principal  forces  home 
visitations,  failure  by  principal  to  include  teachers  in 
planning,  principal  allows  community  pressure  to  bear  on 
teachers,  and  lists  of  duties  "posted"  without  consultation 
with  teachers.    Eight  of  the  nine  items  chosen  as  barriers 
were  concerned  with  autocratic  decisions  made  by  the  princi- 
pal without  including  teachers  in  the  planning  stage.  The 
other  item  was  actually  designed  to  encourage  participation 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities,  yet  this  group  rated 
it  as  a  barrier. 
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TABLE  19 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES  MADE  BY 
THE  TWENTY-FIVE  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  D 


Score 


Frequency 


210-209 
208-207 
206-205 

204-203 

202-201 
200-199 
198-197 
196-195 
194-193 
192-191 
190-189 
188-187 
186-185 
184-183 
182-181 

180-179 
178-177 
176-175 
174-173 


I 

1 

i 

2 


Total: 
Mean: 
Median: 
Range: 


Score 


Frequency 


172-171 
170-169 
168-167 
166-165 
164-163 
162-161 
160-159 
158-157 
156-155 
154-153 
152-151 
150-149 
148-147 
146-145 
11*4-143 
142-141 
140-139 
138-137 
136 


2 


kk26 
177.12 

173 
74 


25 
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As  a  faculty  group,  the  scores  In  the  teacher- 
principal  area  ranged  from  a  low  of  29  to  a  high  of  1|.G.  The 
median  was  38, £0.    The  group  mean  was  l|2»0lj..    A  frequency  dis- 
tribution of  these  scores  Is  given  In  Table  20, 

In  the  area  of  teacher- teacher  relationships,  the 
faculty  in  School  D  found  seven  of  the  fifteen  items  to  be 
"limiting"  or  "preventive"  to  their  participation  In  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities.    The  situations  chosen  as  pre- 
senting barriers  can  be  described  as  follows:    criticism  of 
new  ideas  and  methods,  negative  reaction  to  experimental 
methods,  refusal  to  listen  to  suggested  procedure  changes, 
resistance  to  suggested  program  changes,  negative  reactions 
to  suggested  use  of  new  class  materials,  social  rejection 
from  other  teachers,  and  social  isolation  by  other  teachers. 
Five  of  the  seven  items  chosen  as  barriers  were  concerned 
with  lack  of  support  from  other  teachers  In  regard  to  new 
methods  or  program  change.    The  other  two  items  chosen  were 
concerned  with  lack  of  social  acceptance  by  other  teachers. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  scores  in  the  teacher- 
teacher  area  ranged  from  a  low  of  33  to  a  high  of  55.  The 
median  was  The  group  mean  was  A  frequency  dis- 

tribution of  scores  is  given  in  Table  21. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relationships,  the 


TABLE  20 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PRINCIPAL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  D 


Score 

Frequency 

■Hp 

)i7 

K 

IMP 

& 

n 

kz 

to 

1 

i 

3 

i 

1 

1 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 

1 

Total:  10£l  2£ 


Mean:  1^2»0lj. 
Median:  38#£0 
Range :  19 
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TABLE  21 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER-TEACHER 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  D 


Score 

Preauencv 

55 
% 

1 

52 

1 

51 

***** 

50 

k9 

1 

P 

1 

M 

1 

R 

7 

i 

3 

li2 

2 

2 

p 

1 

39 

38 

1 

37 

1 

36 

35 

1 

34 

33 

1 

Total : 

1102 

25 

Mean: 

Ww08 

Median: 

Range: 

22 
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faculty  in  School  D  chose  nine  items  as  being  "limiting"  or 
"preventive"  to  their  participation  in  curriculum  improve- 
ment activities.    All  nine  of  these  items  were  heavily  rated 
by  the  teachers  as  being  barriers,  from  their  point  of  view. 
The  situations  which  they  chose  can  be  described  as  follows: 
differences  in  value  of  3  R'8  in  program,  parents*  lack  of 
interest  in  school  problems,  differences  in  ways  of  dealing 
with  pupil  misbehavior,  differences  in  goals  for  pupils, 
parents'  refusal  to  support  school  meetings,  lack  of  inter- 
est by  parents  in  "quality"  work  from  pupils,  resentment 
toward  parental  criticism,  and  resentment  of  apathetic  atti- 
tude toward  class  work  by  parents.    These  situations  were 
concerned  with  lack  of  support  of  the  school  program  by 
parents,  lack  of  interest  in  the  school  by  parents,  and 
differences  in  goals  and  practices  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers.   These  teachers  were  indicating,  in  their  low  ratings 
of  this  area,  their  need  for  support,  interest,  and  coopera- 
tion from  parents  in  trying  to  achieve  their  purposes  in 
educating  the  pupils. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  scores  in  this  area  ranged 
from  a  low  of  21  to  a  high  of  58.    The  median  was  39.50. 
The  group  mean  was  1*3.52.    A  frequency  distribution  of  these 
scores  is  given  in  Table  22. 


TABLE  22 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PARENT 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  D 


Score 


Frequency 


Score 


Frequency 


58 

i 

g 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

2 

I 

5 

1 

3 

2 
2 


Total: 
Mean: 
Median: 
Range: 


1086 
43.52 
39.50 
37 


25 
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In  the  area  of  teacher-pupil  relationships,  the 
faculty  in  School  D  found  seven  of  the  fifteen  items  "limit- 
ing" or  "preventive"  to  their  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities.    The  items  chosen  as  barriers  can 
be  described  as  follows:    satisfaction  of  pupils  in  just 
"getting  by"  in  class  work,  refusal  of  pu;  ils  to  help  in 
class  planning,  loss  of  group  cohesiveness,  failure  of  pu- 
pils to  demonstrate  changed  behavior  patterns,  pupils*  un- 
willingness to  share  responsibility  for  evaluation,  pupils » 
failure  to  utilize  committee  work  as  learning  aid,  and  lack 
of  pupil  leadership.    All  of  these  items  were  concerned  with 
lack  of  evidence  of  changed  behavior  patterns  in  the  pupils, 
and  unwillingness  by  the  pupils  to  accept  responsibility  for 
sharing  planning  and  evaluation  procedures  of  the  class. 

As  a  faculty  group,  the  scores  in  this  area  ranged 
from  a  low  of  32  to  a  high  of  58.    The  median  was  k5*  The 
group  mean  score  was  I;?  .40.    A  frequency  distribution  of 
these  scores  is  given  in  Table  23. 

In  summarizing  the  reactions  of  the  faculty  in 
School  D  to  the  four  areas  of  professional  relationships,  the 
following  results  were  apparent.    The  most  important  area  of 
concern  to  this  group,  by  a  sizeable  margin,  was  the  teacher- 
parent  area.    These  teachers  found  situations  in  this  area 
which  presented  barriers  to  them  a  total  of  112  times.  Next, 
in  line  of  Importance  was  the  teacher-pupil  area  with  88 


TABLE  23 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PUPIL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TWENTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL  D 


33 

32  1 

Tot alt  1185  2$ 

Mean:  kl*k& 

Median  i  \£> 

Range:  26 
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negative  reactions.  The  teacher-principal  area  followed 
with  76  negative  reactions.  The  area  rated  negatively  the 
least  number  of  times  was  the  teacher-teacher  area  with  74 
negative  reactions.  To  these  teachers,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  support  from  parents  was  the  key  factor  which 
"limited"  or  "prevented"  their  participation  in  curriculum 
Improvement  activitiest 

Summarization  of  Aroa  Scores 

In  summarizing  the  overall  picture  of  scores  by  all 
the  teachers  in  the  sample,  in  the  four  areas  of  professional 
relationships,  the  following  chart  is  presented.  The  areas 
of  professional  relationships  are  given  in  rank  order  of  im- 
portance, according  to  the  number  of  times  items  were  chosen 
by  20  percent  or  more  of  the  teachers  as  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities. 

All  four  schools  chose  the  area  of  teacher-parent 
relationships  most  frequently  as  the  area  presenting  the 
greatest  number  of  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement,  Uni- 
formity  of  judgments  in  all  four  schools  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  toocher-parent  relationships  stood  out  clearly 
in  the  analysis  of  data. 

In  Schools  A,  B,  and  D,  the  teacher-pupil  area  was 
rated  second  most  frequently  in  causing  them  not  to  partici- 
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pate  in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    In  Schools  B 
and  D,  the  teacher-principal  area  was  third  most  Important, 
and  teacher-teacher  relationships  were  least  important.  In 
School  A,  the  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships  was 
third  most  important  and  teacher-principal  relationships 
were  least  important. 


Humber  of  Times  Items  Were  Chosen  in  Each  Area 
As  Barriers  to  Participation  in  Curriculum  ' 
Improvement  Activities 


School  A 

Teacher-  Parent :  IGJ4. 

Teacher- Pupil :  85 

Teacher- Teacher:  82 

Teacher- Principal:  14 


School  B 

Teacher- Parent :  98 

Teacher- Pupil:  72 

Teacher- Principal:  56 

Teacher- Teacher :  l}.8 


School  C 

Teac  her- Parent :  90 

Teacher- Teacher:  85 

Teacher- Pupil:  7lj. 

Teacher- Principal:  62 


School  D 

Teac  her- Parent :  112 

Teacher- Pupil:  88 

Teacher- Principal:  76 

Teacher-Teacher:  ft} 


In  School  C,  however,  the  pattern  of  reaction  to 
barriers  was  slightly  different  from  the  other  three  schools 
in  the  study.    Although  they  agreed  with  the  other  schools 
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in  choosing  teacher-parent  relationships  as  containing  the 
most  barriers,  these  teachers  gave  only  five  more  ratings 
to  this  area  than  the  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships. 
The  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships  was  rated  second 
most  frequently  by  School  C.    Teacher-pupil  relationships 
were  rated  third  most  frequently,  and  teacher-principal 
relationships  least  frequently.    School  C  was  the  only  school 
of  the  four  which  rated  teacher-ter-cher  relationships  second 
most  frequently. 

Prom  remarks  made  to  the  writer  by  these  teachers 
and  returns  on  the  Interview,  there  appeared  to  be  consid- 
erable jealousy  between  faculty  members  in  this  school. 
There  was  resentment  of  department  heads,  and  comments  in- 
dicated that  human  relations  were  poor  within  departments. 
The  general  Impression  these  teachers  gave  was  one  of  indi- 
vidual achievement  rather  than  group  achievement.  Seniority 
and  its  privileges  also  seemed  to  be  an  issue  which  disturbed 
the  teachers  in  School  C.    The  foregoing  explanation  may 
contain  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  faculty  in  School  C  vat 
the  only  one  of  the  four  faculties  which  rated  teacher- 
teacher  relationships  as  being  second  most  important  in  caus- 
ing barriers.    The  other  three  schools  rated  this  area  as 
third  or  least  important  in  terms  of  presenting  barriers  to 
curriculum  improvement. 
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On  an  overall  basis,  regardless  of  rank  order  of 
importance  within  a  school,  the  results  of  the  number  of 
times  items  were  chosen  within  a  given  area  as  barriers  to 
curriculum  improvement,  by  20  percent  or  more  of  the  sample, 
were  as  follows: 

Teacher- Parent  Areat  ij-Olj.  choices 
Teacher-Pupil  Area:  319  choices 

Teacher- Teacher  Area:  289  choices 
Teacher- Principal  Area:    208  choices 

Returns  from  the  entire  sample  indicated  that 
there  were  many  types  of  situations  in  all  four  areas  of 
professional  relationships  which  "limitedM  or  "prevented" 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement.    The  teacher- 
parent  area  was  rated  most  frequently  as  the  area  con- 
taining the  most  barriers  in  the  Judgments  of  this  sample. 
Second  most  frequently  rated  was  the  teacher-pupil  area. 
The  teacher- teacher  area  was  third  most  frequently  rated 
by  this  sample*    Least  frequently  rated  by  these  teachers 
was  the  teacher-principal  area  of  relationship. 
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.Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data  -  Comparison  Between  Schools 

In  the  analysis  of  Questionnaire  data,  it  was  noted 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  items  chosen  as  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement,  in  the  areas  of  teacher-principal 
and  teacher- teacher  relationships,  by  School  C  and  School  B. 
On  the  basis  of  the  earlier  comparison  of  moan  CIM  scores 
earnod  in  the  four  schools,  School  C  scored  significantly 
higher  (.01  level  of  confidence)  than  School  B»    In  analysing 
the  way  in  which  these  two  schools  responded  to  Questionnaire 
items,  it  was  apparent  that  School  C  saw  certain  items  as 
relative  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  which  were  not 
seen  by  School  B.    School  C  chose  two  items  in  the  teacher- 
principal  area,  and  two  items  in  the  teacher-teacher  area  as 
barriers  which  were  not  chosen  at  all  by  School  B«    One  addi- 
tional item  in  the  teacher-teacher  area  was  chosen  as  a 
barrier  by  twice  as  many  teachers  in  School  C  as  in  School  B, 
This  difference  may  indicate  that  certain  situations  present 
barriers  to  a  school  more  nearly  ready  for  curriculum  change 
which  do  not  appear  as  barriers  to  a  school  loss  ready  for 
curriculum  change* 

Total  Questionnaire  scores  showed  some  measure  of 
variance  between  schools  surveyed  in  the  sample.  Scores 
ranged  from  a  low  of  112  to  a  high  of  2llj.#  out  of  a  possible 
0-2l|0  range  on  the  Questionnaire.    A  comparison  of  the  mean 
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scores  earned  on  the  Questionnaire  by  each  of  the  four  fac- 
ulties was  made.    The  t-test  for  the  significance  of  the 
difference  in  mean  scores  was  applied  to  these  data.  The 
results  of  this  test  are  given  in  Table  2lj..    Table  35,  in» 
eluded  in  Appendix  B,  gives  the  distribution  of  total  Ques- 
tionnaire scores  made  by  the  entire  sample. 

TABLE  2lj. 

INTER-SCHOOL  COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

SCORES 


School 

No.  of  Teachers 

Moan 

S.  D. 

School  A 

25 

173.04 

19.91 

School  B 

25 

179.10 

17.56 

School  C 

25 

175.76 

16.28 

School  D 

25 

177*12 

16.1^.0 

No  inter-school  difference  in  this  table  is  signi- 


ficant at  or  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

Inter-school  comparisons  of  the  mean  scores  in  the 
four  areas  of  professional  relationships  are  given  in  Tables 
25,  26,  27,  and  28.    The  t-test  for  the  significance  of  the 
difference  in  mean  scores  was  applied  to  these  data  in  each 
area. 
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TABLE  25 

INTER-SCHOOL  COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  TEA CHER- PRINCIPAL 

AREA  SCORES 


School 

No#  of  Teachers 

Mean 

s.  D. 

School  A 

25 

kh.92 

5.11 

School  B 

2$ 

1:3.20 

6.15 

School  C 

2$ 

41.72 

5.91 

School  D 

2$ 

42.04 

4.33 

School  A  scored  significantly  higher  (.05  level  of 

confidence ) 

than  did  School  C  or  School  D»    No  other 

inter- 

school  difference  is  significant. 

TABLE  26 

INTER-SCHOOL  COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  TEACHER-TEACHER 

AREA  SCORES 

School 

No,  of  Teachers 

Mean 

S.  D. 

School  A 

2$ 

41.72 

5.33 

School  B 

2$ 

44.16 

6.29 

School  C 

2$ 

43.76 

6.43 

School  D 

25 

44.08 

5.08 

Ho  inter-school  difference  in  this  table  is  signi- 
ficant at  or  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 


TABLE  27 

INTER-SCHOOL  COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  TEACHER- PARENT  AREA  SCORES 


octiooi. 

iio.  01  lcacaers 

i*ioan 

S.  D. 

School  A 

25 

lj.2.08 

6.10 

School  B 

25 

43.72 

5.21 

School  C 

2$ 

43  Ao 

5.03 

School  D 

2$ 

43.52 

7.45 

No 

inter-ochool  difference 

in  thie  table 

is  signi- 

f leant  at  or  beyond  the  .Of?  level  of  confidence. 

TA3LE  28 

INTER-SCHOOL  COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  TEA  CHER- PUPIL  AREA  SCORES 

School 

Ho.  of  Teachers 

Mean 

S.  D. 

School  A 

2$ 

6.84 

School  B 

2$ 

48.08 

5.16 

School  C 

2$ 

47.00 

5.56 

School  D 

2$ 

47.40 

5*66 

School  A  scored  significantly  lower  (.05  level  of 
confidence)  than  did  School  B.  No  other  inter-school  dif- 
ference in  this  table  is  significant. 


In  the  analysis  of  Questionnaire  data,  on  the  basis 
of  inter-school  comparisons  of  the  mean  scores,  by  use  of  the 
t-test  of  significance,  the  following  results  were  apparent. 
There  was  no  significance  in  the  difference  of  total  Ques- 
tionnaire mean  scores  between  the  four  schools.    In  the  com- 
parison of  mean  teacher-principal  area  scores,  School  A 
scored  significantly  higher  than  did  School  C  or  School  D. 
In  the  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  four  schools.    In  the  com- 
parison of  teacher-parent  mean  area  scores  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  four  schools.    In  the  erea  of 
teacher-pupil  relationships,  Schcol  A  scored  significantly 
lower  than  did  School  B» 

Comparison  of  Questionnaire  Scores  of  Teachers  Who 
scored  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Quartlles  on  the  CIM 

Since  the  CIM  measures  readiness  for  curriculum 
change  In  faculties,  It  seemed  appropriate  to  compare  the 
Questionnaire  ecores  of  those  teachers  who  scored  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  quartlles  on  the  CIM.    The  purpose  of  the  com- 
parison was  to  see  if  there  was  any  relationship  between  the 
way  a  teacher  scored  on  the  CIM  and  the  Questionnaire,  The 
upper  and  lowor  quartlles  were  ascertained  for  the  total 
group  of  teachers  who  completed  the  CIM.    The  Questionnaires 


TABLE  29 


COMPARISON  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHERS 
WHO  SCORED  IN  THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER  QUARTILES  ON  THE 
CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT  MEASURE 


Scores:  CIM 

Quest, 

CIM 

Quest, 

Upper  Quart, 

Lower  Quart, 

190 
210 
152 
170 
159 
162 
192 
193 
171 
172 
191 
169 
194 
133 
168 
210 

175 
170 
203 
178 

177 
197 
176 
l8o 
114 


22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
20 
20 
20 
20 

19 
18 
18 

17 
16 
16 

if 

14 
13 


189 
206 

146 
178 
188 
168 
204 
173 
167 
170 

173 
168 
170 
188 

177 

lip 
182 

181 


177 
165 
171 


Total: 

Mean: 

Range: 


890 
35,60 

9 


4406 
176.24 
96 


473 
18,92 

9 


4358 
174,32 
66 


for  each  of  the  teachers  in  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles 
on  the  CIM  were  identified  through  the  code  number,  and  then 
the  scores  made  on  the  two  instruments  were  compared.  The 
moan  score  and  the  range  was  worked  out  for  the  CIM  and  Ques- 
tionnaire scores  of  these  two  groupB  of  teachers,  and  the 
mean  was  used  for  comparison  purposes. 

The  distribution  of  scores  made  on  the  CIM  and  the 
Questionnaire,  by  those  teachers  who  scored  in  the  upper  and 
lower  quartiles  on  the  CIM  is  given  in  Table  29.    Table  30 
gives  the  results  of  the  t-test  for  the  significance  of  the 
difference  in  mean  scores, 

TABLE  30 


COMPARISON  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  MEAN  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHERS 
WHO  SCORED  IN  THE  UPPER  AIID  LOWER  QUARTILES  OH  THE  CIM 


CIM 

Number 

Mean 

S.  D. 

Diff  . 
in  Mn. 

t 

Upper  Quartile 
on  CIM 

2$ 

3S.60 

3.01 

Lower  Quartile 
on  CIM 

2$ 

18.92 

2.71 

16.68 

20.10* 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Upper  Quartile 
on  CIM 

2$ 

176.21* 

21.70 

Lower  Quartile 
on  CIM 

2$ 

174.32 

1.92 

.36 

Difference  si/mificant  at  the 

.01  level  of 

confidence 

The  only  significant  difference  in  Table  30  was 
that  the  lower  quartile  group  scored  significantly  lower 
(.01  level  of  confidence)  on  the  GUI  than  did  the  upper 
quartile  group.  This  was  to  be  anticipated  since  the  two 
groups  of  teachers  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  upper  and 
lower  quartile  scores.  Ho  other  difference  in  the  table  was 
significant  at  or  beyond  the  #05>  level  of  confidence. 

Cn  the  basis  of  the  test  lor  the  significance  of 
the  difference  of  mean  scores,  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  no  significant  relationship  between  the  way  a  teacher 
scored  on  the  CIM  and  the  way  the  sane  teacher  scored  on 
the  Questionnaire.  Ho  evidence  was  available  that  one  score 
affected  the  other  in  any  way. 

Questionnaire  Area  Data  by  Hypotheses 

The  central  hypothesis  in  this  study  stated  that 
"Certain  factors  which  teachers  see  as  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  can  be  isolated."  Sub-hypotheses  were 
presented  for  each  of  the  four  areas  of  professional  rela- 
tionships, where  it  was  assumed  that  barriers  might  be. 
Data  are  summarized  and  presented  now  by  categories,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  each  of  the  sub-hypotheses. 

In  the  summarization  of  the  area  soores  of  the 
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four  schools,  the  folloxving  Items  wore  selected  by  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  teachers,  in  the  entire  sample,  as 
barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  data 
presented  here  are  taken  from  a  tally  sheet  shown  in  Appendix 


Teacher- Principal  Area 

Sub-hypothesis  1 

If  teachers  feci  that  they  are  riot  included,  by 
their  administrators p  In  planning  and  policy-making  de- 
cisions which  affect  school  operation,  this" situation  will 
be  "interpreted  by  ^hem  as  a  barrier'  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment« 


Item  |  3  __ 

Your  principal  announces  to  the  faculty  that  you 
will  be  expected  to  Join  local,  state,  and  national  pro- 
fessional organizations. 


Twenty-four  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  that  the  teachers  felt  this  should 
be  a  matter  of  personal  choice  or  joint  decision  rather  than 
an  arbitrary  demand  by  the  principal. 

Item  |  h  

The  community  has  urged  the  principal  to  participate 
in  a  drive  to  sell  tickets  for  a  community  concert  series. 
Your  principal  tells  the  faculty  that  he  has  accepted  for 
them  and  asks  them  to  cooperate  in  the  drive. 


Twenty  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as  a 
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barrier,  indicating  that  the  teachers  felt  they  should  have 
been  included  in  the  preliminary  planning  and  decision  mak- 
ing process,  rather  than  being  told  by  their  principal  after 
he  had  made  the  decision* 
Item  ft  % 

An  announcement  is  posted  on  the  teachers'  bulletin 
board  stating  that  the  use  of  the  teachers1  lounge  is  to  be 
restricted  to  lunch  period  only. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 

a  barrier,  indicating  that  the  teachers  felt  that  a  decision 

such  as  this  should  have  been  made  by  a  joint  planning  group, 

not  in  an  autocratic  fashion  by  the  principal. 

Item  #  6  

Your  principal  announces  that  each  teacher  will  be 
responsible  for  sponsoring  a  student  organization. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  that  teachers  felt  this  should  have 
been  a  matter  for  faculty  decision  rather  than  an  autocratic 
decision  by  the  principal. 

Item  |  9   

You  are  told  by  your  principal  that  all  teachers 
must  visit  the  homes  of  all  their  homeroom  students  this 
year. 


Forty-four  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  thet  teachers  felt  that  tbs  principal 
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should  have  consulted  theia  and  planned  with  them  before 
making  any  such  decision. 

Item  |  11  

Your  principal  announces  that  teachers  must  secure 
their  own  "substitute"  teachers  when  they  are  sick. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  that  they  felt  this  matter  should 
have  been  settled  through  joint  decision  rather  than  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion  by  the  principal. 

The  data  which  have  been  given  under  sub-hypothesis 
#  1  mean  that  the  percentage  of  teachers  quoted  under  each 
item  indicated  that  if  their  principal  did  these  things,  they 
would  interpret  them  as  barriers  to  participation  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities.    Those  teachers  were  indicating 
that  they  would  not  feel  encouraged  to  participate  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities  with  a  principal  who  made  arbi- 
trary, autocratic  docisions,  and  who  did  not  include  them  In 
planning  and  policy-making  decisions, 

Teacher-Teacher  Area 

Sub-hypothesis  2 

When  teachers  feci  that  other  faculty  members  are 
not  supportive  of  curriculum  change,  this  situation  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  improvement. 
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Item  I  1U  

You  wish  to  make  some  changes  In  your  ways  of  work- 
ing with  pupils.    You  try  to  explain  these  changes  to  others 
in  the  teachers*  lounge*    Several  of  your  colleagues  criti- 
cize you  sharply  for  your  Ideas, 


Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  a  need  by  teachers  to  feel  support 
from  others  in  trying  new  methods. 

Itom  #  17  

You  wish  to  try  some  experimental  ways  of  teaching 
science  this  year.    You  try  to  get  a  feeling  from  other 
teachers  in  your  building  about  your  plan.    They  react  nega- 
tively or  in  a  strictly  disinterested  way. 


Forty-three  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  a  need  for  support  from  others  in 
regard  to  curriculum  change. 

Item  |  19  

It  seems  to  you  that  less  time  spent  on  lecturing 
and  more  time  spent  in  committee  work  is  desirable  for  your 
social  studies  classes.    Pour  other  social  studies  teachers 
in  your  school  refuse  to  even  listen  to  such  a  drastic  change 
in  procedure. 


Thirty-four  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  the  need  for  support  and  profession- 
al acceptance  by  other  faculty  members. 

Item  #  20  

For  several  years  you  have  seen  a  real  need  for 
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many  changes  In  your  high  school  English  program.    The  changes 
would  modernize  the  program  to  meet  the  pupils1  needs.  When 
you  suggest  these  changes  to  the  faculty,  the  resistance  is 
overpowering. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 

a  barrier,  indicating  the  need  for  support  from  other  teachers 

in  order  to  engage  in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 

Item  #  22  

Soon  you  will  be  ready  to  bring  to  the  total  faculty 
a  new  approach  to  the  use  of  supplementary  materials  in  mathe- 
matics classes.    You  try  out  these  ideas  on  three  other  mathe- 
matics teachers  in  your  school  and  their  reaction  is  strictly 
negative. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  a  need  for  professional  acceptance  and 
support  from  other  teachers. 

The  data  which  have  been  given  under  sub-hypothesis 
#  2  mean  that  the  percentage  of  teachers  quoted  under  each 
item  indicated  that  if  other  faculty  members  did  these  things, 
they  would  interpret  them  as  barriers  to  participation  in  cur- 
riculum Improvement  activities.    These  teachers  were  saying 
that  they  would  not  feel  encouraged  to  participate  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities  with  other  teachers  who  did  not 
accept  their  professional  judgments  or  who  did  not  support 
them  in  recommended  program  changes. 
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Sub-hypothesis  ^ 

If  teachers  do  not  feel  accepted,  both  profession- 
ally and  socially  by  most  of  the  other  faculty  members,  this 
will    appear  to  theri:  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  improvement. 

Item  |  26  

Since  you  feel  that  teachers  should  have  more  op- 
portunity to  become  better  acquainted  socially,  you  invite 
the  faculty  to  your  lake  cabin.  Out  of  the  forty  members, 
only  fifteen  show  up  on  the  appointed  afternoon. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  Bample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  the  strong  desire  for  social  ac- 
ceptance by  other  teachers. 

Item  |  28  

You  are  the  hostess  at  a  dinner  party  for  the  other 
six  English  teachers  in  your  department.    Pour  of  the  six 
teachers  call  up  to  cancel  their  invitation,  without  a  logi- 
cal excuse,  the  day  before  the  party. 

Forty- six  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  again  the  need  for  social  acceptance 
by  other  teachers. 

The  data  given  under  sub-hypothesis  ?/  3  mean  that 
the  percentage  of  teachers  quoted  under  each  item  indicated 
that  if  other  teachers  behaved  socially  in  the  ways  described, 
they  would  interpret  this  as  a  barrier  to  participation  in  cur- 
riculum improvement  activities.    These  teachers  were  express- 
ing their  need  for  social  acceptance  by  most  other  faculty 
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members  in  order  to  feol  encouragod  to  participate  in  curric- 
ulum improvement. 

Teacher- Pupil  Area 

Sub-hypothesis  li 

When  teachers  feci  that  pupils  are  not  interested  in 
sharing  part  of  'the  responsibility  for  class  planning"  and 
evaluation  procedures,  phis  situation  will  be  interpreted 
as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  Improvement* 

Item  |  I4.8  

After  seven  months  of  the  school  year  have  passed, 
you  find  that  your  seniors  are  still  making  you  do  all  the 
planning  for  units  of  work* 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  Item  as 

a  barrier,  indicating  that  teachers  would  find  It  hard  to 

participate  in  curriculum  improvement  if  pupils  are  unwilling 

to  share  part  of  the  responsibility  for  planning  class  work* 

Item  I  56  __ 

All  year  you  have  tried  to  teach  joint  responsibil- 
ity for  evaluation  of  work.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  you 
see  that  your  pupilB  still  refuse  to  assume  any  responsibil- 
ity for  evaluation  of  their  work  and  leave  it  all  up  to  you* 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  Item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  that  teachers  would  find  it  difficult 
to  participate  in  curriculum  improvement  activities  if  pupils 
refuse  to  share  evaluation  procedures* 

The  data  given  under  sub-hypothesis  #  4  mean  that 
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the  percentage  of  teachers  quoted  under  each  item  indicated 

that  if  their  pupils  did  those  things,  they  would  interpret 

thera  as  barriers  to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement 

activities.    These  teachers  were  saying  that  they  would  not 

feel  encouraged  to  take  on  a  program  of  curriculum  Improvement 

when  their  pupils  did  not  assume  responsibility  for  sharing 

the  class  planning  and  evaluation  procedures. 

Sub-hypo thesis  ft 

If  teachers  cannot  feel  satisfaction,  from  their 
point  of  vieWf  with  changed  behavior  patterns  in  the  pupils 
as  g  result  of  their  learning  experiences  together,  this 
situation  will  be  interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum 
improvement. 

Item  |  k6  

As  you  work  with  your  pupils  and  try  to  encourage 
them  to  "reach  out"  intellectually,  you  find  that  they  seem 
perfectly  satisfied  to  do  Just  enough  work  to  pass  your 
course. 


Fifty  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as  a 
barrier,  indicating  the  need  of  toachors  to  see  changed  be- 
havior patterns  in  the  pupils. 

Item  |   ___ 

You  find  that  in  your  attempts  to  meet  individual 
needs  in  your  classes  you  have  completely  lost  a  group 
feeling. 


Thirty-five  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  the  need  for  the  teachers  to  see 
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changed  behavior  patterns  in  the  pupils. 

Item  ft  ft  

All  year  you  have  worked  hard  on  units  in  manners 
and  social  courtesies  with  your  tenth  graders.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  you  find  these  tenth  graders  just  as  dis- 
courteous and  impolite  as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  the  teechers*  need  to  observe  changed 
behavior  patterns  in  the  pupils  as  a  result  of  their  learn- 
ing experiences  together. 

Item  I  g?  

Although  you  have  provided  many  experiences  in 
committee  work  for  your  pupils  this  year,  it  still  appears 
to  be  a  highly  unsatisfactory  technique. 

Porty-five  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  Indicating  the  teachers*  need  to  see  changed  be- 
havior patterns  in  the  pupils  as  a  result  of  having  worked 
together. 

Item  #  60  ___ 

All  year  you  have  worked  hard  on  techniques  of  dis- 
cussion leadership  in  your  classes.    Toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  you  see  that  your  pupils  still  refuse  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  discussion  leadership  unless  they  are  pushed 
into  it. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
as  a  barrier,  indicating  the  need  for  teachers  to  be  able  to 
see  that  the  learning  experiences  have  brought  about  changed 
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behavior  patterns  in  the  pupils. 

The  data  presented  under  sub-hypothesis  #  5  mean 
that  the  percentage  of  teachers  quoted  under  each  item  in- 
dicated that  if  their  pupils  behaved  in  these  ways,  they 
would  interpret  this  in  terms  of  barriers  to  participation 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    These  teachers  were 
saying  thct  they  would  not  feel  encouraged  to  undertake  a 
curriculum  improvement  program,  if  they  could  not  see  evidence 
of  changed  behavior  patterns  in  the  pupils  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing worked  together. 

Toa cher- Parent  Are a 

Sub-hypothesis  6 

When  teachers  feel  that  their  goals  and  practices  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  this 
will  appear  to  them  as  a  barrier"  to  "curriculum  improvement. 

Item  #  2k  

The  P.  T.  A,  group  in  your  school  proposes  a  year 
long  study  of  the  school  program,  by  the  teachers,  to  de- 
termine how  the  3  R»s  may  be  taught  more  effectively. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 

as  a  barrier,  indicating  that  the  goals  of  the  teachers  and 

the  parents  are  very  different  in  this  matter, 

^em  |  %  

In  talking  with  the  parents  of  your  pupils,  you 
find  that  your  methods  of  dealing  with  pupil  misbehavior 
and  the  methods  the  parents  use  are  quite  opposite. 


Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 
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as  a  barrier,  indicating  that  teachers  were  discouraged  by 

this  difference  in  practices  between  them  and  the  parents. 

Item  |  36  __ 

The  parents  of  your  pupils  have  given  you  the  idea 
that  "getting  by"  is  one  of  the  most  important  goals  they 
have  for  their  children. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item 

as  a  barrier,  indicating  that  this  goal  of  the  parents  is  not 

compatible  with  teachers1  goals  for  the  pupils. 

Item  |  hO  

Your  parents  seem  to  show  "no  interest"  when  you 
send  home  mid- term  notices  of  potential  failures  in  your 
course  work. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  the  discouraging  effect  on  teachers  of 
the  differences  in  goals  between  them  and  the  parents. 
Item  |  ill   

After  working  closely  with  most  of  your  parents  on 
a  class  project,  you  feel  that  parents  just  don*t  seem  to 
care  about  "quality"  work  in  class  from  their  children. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  that  this  is  one  of  teachers1  impor- 
tant goals.    Lack  of  acceptance  of  this  goal  by  the  parents 
makes  teachers  far  less  interested  in  participation  in  cur- 
riculum improvement  activities. 

The  data  given  under  sub-hypothesis  #  6  mean  that 
the  percentage  of  teachers  quoted  under  each  item  indicated 
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that  if  the  parents  of  their  pupils  did  these  things,  they 
would  interpret  thera  as  barriors  to  participation  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities #    These  teachers  were  saying  that 
when  they  felt  that  their  goals  and  practicos  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  their  pupils'  parents,  they  would  not 
foel  encouraged  to  undertake  a  program  of  curriculum  improve- 
ment* 

Sub-hypo  thesis  "J 

If  teachers  foel  that  parents  are  non- supportive 
of  the  school  program  and  lack  interest  in  it.  this  situa- 
tion will  be  interpreted  by  them  as  a  barrier  to  curric- 
ulum Improvement, 

Item  |  32  

Parents  and  teachers  meet  together  to  try  to  dis- 
cuss important  school  problems.    You  notice  that  the  parents 
act  completely  bored  with  the  whole  affair  during  the  meet- 
ing. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  the  strong  need  for  teachers  to  feol 
that  parents  are  interested  in  and  supportive  of  the  school 
program. 

Item  #  38  

Your  school  enrolls  a  sizeable  number  of  pupils. 
The  principal  calls  out  the  parents  for  a  night  meeting  to 
explain  and  discuss  school  needs.    Only  five  percent  of  the 
parents  show  up  for  the  meeting. 

Fifty- two  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  that  teachers  need  support  from  the 
parents  in  order  to  feel  that  curriculum  improvement  programs 
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are  worthwhile. 

Item  #  jj  

Your  parents  are  upset  over  a  new  method  of  grading 
that  your  school  is  experimenting  with  this  year.  Instead 
of  coming  to  you  for  explanations,  they  call  a  public  meet- 
ing to  openly  criticize  and  condemn  your  attempts. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  indicating  that  teachers  need  rarents1  support  for 
experimentation  with  the  curriculum.    This  reaction  may  also 
indicato  that  if  teachers  and  paronts  are  this  far  apart  in 
their  communication  with  each  other,  there  is  little  chance 
that  teachers  would  even  try  to  improve  the  curriculum. 
Item  //  k£ 

Your  parents  constantly  give  you  an  "I  donft  care" 
attitude  about  most  all  phases  of  your  class  work. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  sample  rated  this  item  as 
a  barrier,  Indicating  that  teachers  do  not  tolerate  well  a 
non- supportive  attitude,  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  school 
program  by  parents. 

The  data  given  under  sub-hypothesis  §  7  mean  that 
the  percentage  of  teachers  quoted  under  each  item  indicated 
that  if  their  pupils*  parents  did  those  things,  they  would 
interpret  them  as  barriers  to  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities.    These  teachers  were  saying  that 
when  parents  were  not  interested  in  the  school  program  and 
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non-supiortive  of  it,  they  would  not  foel  encouraged  to 
undertake  a  curriculum  Improvement  program. 

The  data  gathered  from  the  Questionnaire  have  been 
presented  by  categories,  under  each  hypothesis,  In  all  four 
areas  of  professional  relationships.    The  evidence  points 
to  the  fact  that  barriers  were  apparent  to  the  teachers, 
which  "limited"  or  "prevented"  their  participation  in  cur- 
riculum Improvement  activities* 

Under  sub-hypothesis  #  1,  data  were  presented  which 
showed  the  reactions  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  to  six 
items  which  were  significant  to  them  in  presenting  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement,    All  of  the  items  chosen  indicated 
factors  in  the  teacher-principal  relationship  which  "limit" 
or  "prevent"  teachers  from  participation  in  curriculum  im- 
provement activities.    The  many  low  ratings  given  these 
items  by  a  sizeable  percentage  of  the  sample  gave  evidence 
to  support  sub-hypothesis  §  1, 

Under  sub-hypotheses  #  2  and  #  3,  data  were  pre- 
sented which  showed  the  reactions  of  the  teachers  in  the 
sample  to  seven  Items  which  were  significant  to  them  In 
presenting  barriers  to  curriculum  Improvement,    All  of  the 
items  chosen  indicated  factors  in  the  teacher- teacher 
relationships  which  "limit"  or  "prevent"  teachers  from 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 
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The  items  choaen  pointed  out  barriers  arising  from  lack  of 
support  from  other  teachers  concerning  curriculum  change, 
and  lack  of  professional  and  social  acceptance  by  other  fac- 
ulty members.    The  many  low  ratings  given  to  these  items  by 
a  3izeable  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  presented 
evidence  to  support  sub-hypotheses  §  2  and  #3. 

Under  sub-hypotheses  #  lj.  and  #  5>»  data  were  pre- 
sented which  showed  the  reactions  of  the  teachers  in  the 
sample  to  seven  items  which  were  significant  to  them  in 
terms  of  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.    All  of  the 
items  chosen  indicated  factors  in  teacher-pupil  relation- 
ships which  "limit"  or  "prevent"  teachers  from  participation 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  many  low  ratings 
given  to  these  items  by  a  sizeable  percentage  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  sample  presented  evidence  to  support  sub-hypotheses 
#  k  and  |  $. 

Under  sub-hypotheses  #  6  and  #  7»  data  were  pre- 
sented which  showed  the  reactions  of  the  teachers  in  tho 
sample  to  nine  items  which  were  significant  to  them  in 
terms  of  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.    All  of  the 
items  chosen  indicated  factors  in  teacher-parent  relation- 
ships which  "limit"  or  "prevent"  teachers  from  partici- 
pation in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  many 
low  ratings  given  to  these  items  by  a  sizeable  percentage 
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of  teachers  in  the  sample  presented  evidence  to  support 
sub-hypotheses  #  6  and  #  7« 

In  summary,  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that 
20  percent  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  chose  the 
itoras  analyzed  as  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.  The 
teachers  indicated  by  their  low  ratings  of  these  items  on 
the  Questionnaire,  that  if  they  found  themselves  in  the 
situations  described  they  would  Interpret  these  situations 
as  barriers  to  participation  in  curriculum  Improvement  ac- 
tivities. 

Analysis  of  Interview  Data 

The  Interview  was  used  to  probe  for  depth  of  re- 
sponse, to  secure  additional  data,  and  to  ascertain  validity 
of  the  Questionnaire  response  of  the  teachers.  Completed 
Interviews  were  checked  against  the  Questionnaire  return  to 
see  if  the  teacher  said  the  same  things  In  reply  to  similar 
queetions  on  both  instruments.    In  reading  the  Interview 
returns,  it  was  found  that  90  percent  of  the  teachers  said 
the  same  thing  on  the  Interview,  in  regard  to  items  in 
the  same  area  of  professional  relationships,  as  they  had 
said  on  the  Questionnaire. 
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Teacher-Principal  Area 


The  teachers  who  were  favorable  toward  curriculum 
improvement  gave  answers  to  the  Interview  questions  concern- 
ing their  relationships  with  principals,  in  the  following 
manner. 

My  principal  tries  to  help  in  all  situations,  as 
he  attempts  to  remove  obstacles. 

I  can  discuss  all  types  of  school  problems  with 
him,  and  he  advises  me  when  asked  to  do  so. 

He  frequently  uses  teachers  on  committees  to  help 
plan  school  affairs. 

We  always  make  many  suggestions  about  curriculum 
improvement  and  our  principal  uses  them. 

Our  principal  always  consults  us  before  assign- 
ing any  "extra"  duties. 

He  respects  our  status  as  a  teacher  by  calling 
us  in  for  discussion  before  making  decisions 
which  affect  us. 

Our  principal  holds  at  least  two  social  affairs 
oach  year,  for  the  teachers,  when  he  acts  as 
host. 

He  exerts  no  pressure  upon  us  to  join  profession- 
al groups.    It  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice 
with  us. 

Our  principal  "backs  us  up"  in  all  matters  of 
pupil  discipline  problems. 

Those  teachers  found  that  their  principal  was 
cooperative  with  them,  understanding  of  their  problems, 
included  them  in  planning  and  policy-making  decisions,  and 


was  generally  very  supportive  of  thoir  needs.    With  con- 
ditions such  as  these  existing,  the  teachers  were  favorable 
to  curriculum  improvement,, 

These  teachers  had  already  indicated,  by  the  high 
ratings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-principal  area  of  the 
Questionnaire,  that  they  felt  encouraged  to  participate  in 
curriculum  improvement  activities.    They  gave  high  ratings 
to  the  Questionnaire  items  in  this  area  which  were  concerned 
with  teacher-principal  relationships,  as  follows:  principal 
asks  for  teachers1  help  through  committee  work,  principal 
acts  as  host  for  faculty  social,  principal  asks  for  teachers1 
wishes  in  course  work  for  in-service  study  groups,  teachers 
are  included  in  planning  and  policy-making  groups,  principal 
asks  permission  to  visit  classroom,  and  "extra"  duties  are 
asked  to  be  scheduled  by  teacher  committees. 

According  to  the  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area, 
1|0  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored 
above  the  mean  and  were  considered  favorable  to  curriculum 
Improvement  in  the  teacher-principal  area  of  relationships. 

Table  31  gives  the  frequency  distribution  of  scores 
made  by  the  entire  sample,  in  this  area,  on  the  Questionnaire, 

The  teachers  who  were  not  favorable  to  curriculum 
improvement  gave  answers  to  Interview  questions  concerning 
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TABLE  31 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PRINCIPAL 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  ONE- HUNDRED 
TEACHERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 


Score 


Frequency 


27 


1 
3 
1 


Total : 
Mean: 
Median: 
Range: 


1*297 
i|.2#97 
kl 
28 


100 
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their  relationships  with  principals,  in  the  following  manner. 

He  -understands  discipline  problems,  but  he  is  very 
poor  in  his  human  relationships. 

Our  principal  is  too  critical  of  mistakes  of  minor 
importance. 

He  rarely  seeks  help  from  teacher  committees  in 
school  planning. 

Only  a  selected  few  of  our  teachers  are  ever  called 
in  by  the  principal  for  discussion  of  curriculum 
changes. 

He  usually  assigns  extra  duties  without  consulting 
us  at  all. 

Our  principal  does  not  support  us  as  he  should.  The 
word  of  a  pupil  is  as  good  as  ours  in  disciplinary 
matters. 

We  have  no  social  affairs  where  our  principal  acts 
as  host  and  entertains  us. 

He  is  unwilling  to  delegate  any  responsibility  to 
us. 

We  are  never  consulted  by  our  principal  concerning 
planning  and  policy-making  decisions. 

He  lacks  understanding  of  human  nature. 
As  indicated  by  the  answers  given  to  Interview 
questions,  these  tecchers  found  their  principal  uncoopera- 
tive with  them,  lacking  understanding  of  their  needs,  auto- 
cratic in  regard  to  decision  making  processes,  unduly  criti- 
cal of  minor  mistakes,  and  unwilling  to  delegate  responsi- 
bility.   Under  such  conditions  such  as  these,  the  teachers 
were  not  favorable  toward  curriculum  improvement. 
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Those  sane  teachers  had  alroady  indicated,  by  the 
number  of  low  ratings  given  to  items  on  the  Questionnaire  in 
this  area,  that  they  felt  "limited"  or  "proventod"  from  par- 
ticipation in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  items 
on  the  Questionnaire  which  this  group  of  teachers  gave  the 
low  ratings  to  were  concerned  with:    too  many  "directives" 
handed  out  by  principal,  autocratic  decisions  about  every- 
day  school  routines,  pressure  on  teachers  for  "extra"  duties 
with  no  discussion,  too  many  pre-arranged  teacher  work  groups 
with  no  opportunity  for  teacher  choice,  teachers  not  included 
in  planning  and  policy-making  decisions,  and  generally  auto- 
cratic supervision  of  teachers*  daily  school  life. 

According  to  the  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area, 
60  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored 
below  the  mean  and  were  considered  not  favorable  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  in  the  teacher-princlpal  area  of  relation- 
ships. 

Prom  the  reactions  of  these  teachers  to  the  Inter- 
view questions,  and  the  low  ratings  given  Items  on  the  Ques- 
tionnaire, evidence  was  obtained  to  show  that  when  teachers 
are  not  included  by  their  principal  in  planning  and  policy- 
making decisions,  they  would  interpret  this  as  a  barrier  to 
curriculum  improvement. 


Teacher- Teacher  Area 


The  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  who  were 

favorable  toward  curriculum  improvement  gave  answers  to 

the  Interview  questions  concerning  their  relationships  with 

other  faculty  members,  in  the  following  manner . 

We  have  many  opportunities  for  faculty  social 
gatherings,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoy  them. 

I  enjoy  small  group  work  with  other  teachers 

in  our  school,  and  wo  usually  accomplish  a  groat 

deal. 

There  is  no  favoritism  shown  on  our  faculty.  We 
all  feel  that  we  are  equally  important. 

Criticism  from  other  teachers  is  usually  stimu- 
lating and  helpful  to  me. 

The  teachers  in  our  school  who  lead  curriculum 
improvement  work  have  advanced  professional 
training,  understand  the  pupils*  needs,  and  a 
good  professional  attitude, 

I  enjoy  discussing  new  ideas  with  other  teachers, 
and  I  usually  profit  from  their  viewpoints, 

I  value  constructive  criticism  from  other  teachers, 
and  I  often  analyze  my  behavior  for  necessary 
changes  in  the  light  of  their  criticism. 

Members  of  our  faculty  often  get  together  evenings 
for  social  affairs.    We  really  enjoy  each  other 
socially. 

These  teachers  found  that  their  relationships  with 
other  faculty  members  were  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  productive 
of  teaching  and  personal  satisfaction.    They  derived  needed 
support  for  new  ideas  and  curriculum  change,  felt  accepted 
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professionally  and  socially,  and  indicated  that  they  were 
happy  in  their  work. 

These  seine  teachers  had  already  indicated,  by  the 
high  r;  tings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-teacher  area  of 
the  Questionnaire,  that  they  felt  encouraged  to  participate 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    They  gave  high  ratings 
to  Questionnaire  items  in  this  area  which  were  concemod  with 
teacher- teacher  relationships,  as  follows:    received  Bupport 
from  others  for  curriculum  change,  enjoyed  small  group  work 
with  others,  felt  that  professional  opinion  was  valued  by 
others,  enjoyed  all  social  activities  with  other  teachers, 
desired  to  discuss  new  ideas  with  others,  and  profited  from 
committee  work  with  other  teachers. 

According  to  the  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area, 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored 
above  the  mean  and  were  considered  favorable  to  curriculum 
improvement  in  the  teacher-teacher  area  of  relationships. 

Table  32  gives  the  frequency  distribution  of  scores 
made  by  the  entire  sample  in  this  area. 

The  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  who  were  not 
favorable  toward  curriculum  improvement  gave  answers  to 
Interview  questions  concerning  their  relationships  with 
other  teachers,  as  follows: 


I  don*t  appreciate  criticism  from  other  teachers 
for  they  don»t  know  my  problem. 

Small  group  work  is  a  waste  of  time  except  within 
departments. 

We  need  more  chances  for  social  life  together.  This 
might  help  build  better  morale  among  staff  members. 

There  is  too  much  partiality  shown  to  the  older 
teachers  in  our  school. 

We  donH  discuss  new  methods  with  each  other.  One 
just  goes  ahead  on  his  own,  for  each  teacher  has 
the  right  to  do  what  he  thinks  best  in  his  own 
classes, 

I  miss  the  fellowship  with  other  faculty  members 
in  a  social  way.    We  never  do  anything  together 
outside  of  school, 

I  hesitate  to  use  new  methods  because  the  older 
teachers  often  resent  any  change  in  ways  of  work- 
ing with  pupils. 

There  is  definite  favoritism  on  our  faculty.  Some 
teachers  get  extra  pay  for  showy  performances  like 
band  and  dramatics. 

In  working  with  others  in  curriculum  improvement, 
I  would  want  them  to  be  open-minded,  creative, 
lack  prejudice,  and  have  interests  outside  their 
own  department. 

New  ideas  are  not  welcomed  here.    One  receives 
little  or  no  support  from  others  in  attempting  to 
change  the  curriculum. 

These  teachers,  who  were  not  favorable  to  curric- 
ulum improvement,  found  that  their  relationships  with  other 
faculty  members  were  not  productive  of  professional  or  per- 
sonal satisfaction.    They  felt  a  lack  of  professional  and 
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social  acceptance  by  other  faculty  member s,  and  a  lack  of 
support  for  new  Ideas  concerning  curriculum  improvement. 

These  same  teachers  had  already  indicated,  by  the 
low  ratings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-te&cher  area  of 
the  Questionnaire,  that  they  felt  "limited"  or  "prevented" 
from  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities • 
They  gave  low  ratings  to  items  in  the  teacher-teacher  area, 
as  follows:    lack  of  support  from  others  for  curriculum 
change,  criticism  of  new  methods,  social  rejection  by  others, 
unwillingness  of  other  teachers  to  experiment  with  new  pro- 
cedures, and  lack  of  social  congeniality  among  faculty  mem- 
bers , 

According  to  the  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area, 
5>7»5>  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored 
below  the  moan  and  were  considered  not  favorable  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  in  the  teacher- teacher  area  of  relationships » 

Prom  the  replies  given  to  Interview  questions  con- 
cerning teacher- teacher  relationships,  and  also  from  the  low 
ratings  given  to  Questionnaire  items  in  this  area,  evidence 
was  obtained  to  show  that  relationships  between  teachers  on 
the  some  faculty  often  stand  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  im- 
provement from  the  teachers1  point  of  view. 
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Teacher^ Parent  Area 

It  was  very  difficult  to  find  data  on  the  Inter- 
view returns  which  encouraged  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities,  in  the  area  of  teacher-parent  re- 
lationships.   Almost  all  of  the  answers  in  this  area  were 
considered  either  "limiting"  or  "preventive"  to  curriculum 
improvement.    However,  the  faculty  in  School  D  found  a  small 
segment  of  their  parents  -  those  of  above  average  educational 
background  -  which  seemod  to  encourage  them  in  this  direction. 
There  were  a  few  instances  of  isolated  teachers  on  the  other 
three  faculties  finding  encouraging  factors  in  the  relation- 
ship with  parents. 

The  small  group  of  teachers  who  were  favorable  to 
curriculum  improvement  gave  answers  to  Interview  questions 
concerning  their  relationships  with  parents,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

The  goals  and  practices  of  teachers  and  parents, 
in  our  school,  seem  to  be  quite  similar. 

In  our  school,  $0-7$%  of  the  parents  try  to  im- 
plement good  study  habits  with  our  pupils. 

Criticism  from  a  certain  group  of  our  parents 
helps  me  re-evaluate  jiy  class  work, 

A  highly  selected  group  of  parents  might  be  very 
helpful  in  planning  curriculum  improvement  pro- 
grams. 
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As  parents  and  teachers  work  together  we  get  to 
know  each  other  better,  and  teachers  also  get  a 
better  understanding  of  their  pupils. 

A  small  portion  of  our  parents  appear  to  be  in- 
terested in  curriculum  improvement  programs  in  our 
school.    They  are  the  parents  of  superior  pupils, 
and  have  an  above  average  educational  background. 

These  teachers  found  that  this  small  group  of 
parents  were  pleasant  to  work  with,  for  the  goals,  practices 
and  educational  backgrounds  of  parents  and  teachers  seemed 
to  be  similar.    Communication  between  teachers  and  parents, 
in  this  small  selected  group,  seemed  to  be  good.    On  the 
basis  of  this  fact,  they  were  favorable  to  curriculum  im- 
provement in  regards  to  relationships  with  parents. 

These  same  teachers  had  already  indicated,  by  the 
high  ratings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-parent  area  of 
the  Questionnaire,  that  they  felt  oncouragcd  to  participate 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    They  gave  high  ratings 
to  items  in  this  area  which  were  concerned  with  teacher- 
parent  relationships,  as  follows:    parents  support  teachers 
whenever  help  is  needed,  parents  and  teachers  work  well 
together,  goals  of  parents  seem  similar  to  those  of  teachers, 
parents  implement  teachers1  suggested  good  study  habits,  and 
parents  show  interest  in  curriculum  improvement  program. 

According  to  the  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area,  30 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored  above  the 
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mean  and  were  considered  favorable  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment in  the  teacher-parent  area  of  relationships. 

Table  33  gives  the  frequency  distribution  of  scores 
made  by  the  entire  sample  in  this  area. 

The  general  consensus  of  the  total  Interview  sample, 
in  answering  questions  on  the  Interview  concerning  teacher- 
parent  relationships,  was  a  decidedly  negative  reaction.  The 
teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  who  were  not  favorable  to 
curriculum  improvement  gave  answers  to  questions  concerning 
relationships  with  parents,  as  follows: 

Parents  don*t  seem  to  be  concerned  enough  to 
support  P.  T.  A.  or  other  school  organizations. 

There  is  practically  no  similarity  between  the 
goals  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Parental  criticism  is  of  no  value  to  me,  since 
they  never  criticize  unless  they  want  to  fuss 
about  low  grades. 

We  get  no  support  from  our  parents  for  curriculum 
improvement  programs.    Their  only  interest  seems 
to  be  in  the  pupil  just  passing  the  class  work. 

Our  parents  don*t  know  enough  to  criticize  our 
teaching  methods. 

Parents  in  our  school  support  athletics,  not  the 
academic  program. 

Apathy  and  ignorance  are  to  blame  for  lack  of 
interest  in  the  school  by  the  parents. 

Parents  are  interested  only  in  grades,  not  in 
curriculum  improvement  programs.    They  are  not 
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capable  of  curriculum  planning  with  teachers. 

Our  parents  have  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
schools.    They  seem  completely  unconcerned. 

We  have  so  little  personal  contact  with  parents 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  picture  of 
the  pupils*  home  background. 

Parents  do  not  support  the  school  program,  yet 
they  always  telephone  to  complain  about  poor 
grades. 

Our  teachers  and  parents  never  get  together  in 
a  social  way. 

Most  of  our  parents  are  textile  workers,  so  the 
standards  of  teachers  and  parents  are  too  dif- 
ferent for  them  to  be  able  to  work  together  in 
curriculum  planning* 

The  apathetic  attitude  of  parents  toward  the 
school  is  reflected  in  the  pupils. 

We  have  very  poor  communication  with  parents,  as 
they  do  not  attend  school  functions  or  come  to 
have  conferences  with  the  teachers. 

We  do  not  know  what  goals  the  parents  hold  for 
their  children,  as  they  never  come  to  discuss  this 
with  us. 

Our  curriculum  improvement  programs  are  much  bet- 
ter off  without  parents  around. 

The  parents  we  need  to  see  never  come  to  school. 

Parents  can't  help  plan  the  curriculum  for  they 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  should  contain. 

These  some  teachers  had  already  indicated,  by  the 

low  ratings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-parent  area  of  the 
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TABLE  33 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  TEACHER- PARENT 
AREA  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE  ONE- HUNDRED 
TEACHERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 
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Questionnaire,  that  they  felt  "limited"  or  "prevented"  from 
participation  in  curriculum  Improvement  activities*  They 
gave  low  ratings  to  items  in  the  teacher-parent  area,  as 
follows:    differences  in  purposes  and  goals  between  parents 
and  teecherB,  parents1  lack  of  interest  in  school  program, 
differences  in  methods  of  dealing  with  pupil  misbehavior, 
parents1  lack  of  Bupport  of  school  organizations,  no  in- 
terest in  curriculum  improvement  by  parents,  parents'  lack 
of  interest  in  quality  class  work  from  pupils,  resentment 
of  parental  criticism,  and  parents*  lack  of  support  for 
teachers*  high  academic  standards. 

According  to  the  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area, 
70  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored  be- 
low the  mean  and  were  considered  not  favorable  to  curriculum 
improvement  in  the  teacher-parent  area  of  relationships. 

These  teachers,  and  they  made  up  the  great  majority 
of  the  forty  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample,  found  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  teacher-parent  relationships 
in  their  schools.    Teachers  felt  that  parents  were  not  in- 
terested in  the  school  program,  nor  were  they  supportive  of 
it.    They  also  felt  that  the  differences  between  their  goals 
and  practices  and  those  of  the  pupils*  parents  were  very 
great.    Ample  evidence  was  given  in  the  teachers*  answers  to 
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questions  concerning  relationships  with  parents  to  indicate 
many  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  in  this  area.  The 
area  of  teecher-parent  relationships  stood  out  again  on  the 
Interview,  as  it  had  on  the  Questionnaire,  as  the  area  where 
the  greatest  number  of  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement 
were  identified  by  the  teachers  in  the  sample. 


Teacher-Pupil  Area 


The  teachers  who  were  favor eble  to  curriculum  im- 
provement, in  the  Interview,  gave  answers  to  Interview  ques- 
tions concerning  their  relationships  with  pupils,  in  the 
following  manner. 

We  have  good  toacher-pupil  relationships  in  my 
classes,  as  evidenced  by  the  spontaneity  of  the 
pupils  in  their  class  work. 

Pupil  planning  is  very  important  to  me  and  the 
pupils.    It  brings  about  greater  pupil  interest, 
satisfaction,  and  participation. 

Our  teachers  enjoy  working  in  co-curricular  acti- 
vities, as  It  seems  to  enhance  teacher-pupil 
relationships. 

Dealing  with  individual  differences  Is  very 
realistic,  yet,  very  difficult  to  accomplish  in 
mixed  ability  groupings. 

Teaching  ray  pupils  is  a  mutual  growth  experience, 
for  I  can  see  changes  In  me  and  in  their  behavior 
patterns  as  the  school  year  moves  onward. 

Pupils  are  not  harder  to  teach  today  than  in  past 
years,  for  pupils  come  to  school  today  with  more 


knowledge  and  a  readiness  to  grasp  new  ideas  more 
freely. 

These  teachers  found  that  their  relationships  with 
pupils  were  pleasant,  and  that  the  pupils  were  willing  to 
assume  some  share  of  responsibility  for  class  planning. 
They  were  also  able  to  observe  changed  behavior  patterns  in 
the  pupils  as  a  result  of  having  worked  together.    In  view 
of  these  facts,  they  felt  favorable  toward  curriculum  im- 
provement in  the  area  of  teacher-pupil  relationships. 

These  same  teachers  had  already  indicated,  by  the 
high  ratings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-pupil  area  of  the 
Questionnaire,  that  they  felt  encouraged  to  participate  in 
curriculum  Improvement  activities.    They  gave  high  ratings 
to  items  in  the  teacher-pupil  area,  as  follows:  pupil 
willingness  to  share  responsibility  for  class  planning, 
evidence  of  changed  behavior  shown  by  pupils,  pupil  assume* 
some  self-direction  in  class  work,  pupils  generally  coopera- 
tive in  work  with  teacher,  pupils  contribute  original  ideas 
about  goals  in  class  work,  and  mutual  agreement  on  changes 
in  class  procedures. 

According  to  the  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area, 
35>  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored 
above  the  mean  and  were  considered  favorable  to  curriculum 
Improvement  in  the  teacher-pupil  area  of  relationships. 
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Table  3J|  gives  the  frequency  distribution  of  scores 
made  by  the  entire  sample  in  this  area. 

The  teachers  who  were  not  favorable  to  curriculum 

improvement,  in  the  Interview  sample,  gave  the  following 

kinds  of  answers  to  Interview;  questions  concerning  their 

relationships  with  pupils. 

Yes,  it  is  important  for  pupils  to  share  planning 
and  evaluation  procedures;  but  the  process  is  too 
unwioldy  for  me  to  use  in  my  classes. 

I  cannot  handle  individual  differences  adequately, 
Tho  time  is  too  short  and  the  pupils  too  many. 

It  is  completely  unimportant  for  teachers  to  spon- 
sor co-curricular  activities. 

Pupils  are  much  harder  to  teach  today  than  formerly, 
because  of  restlessness,  excessivo  demands,  poor 
home  conditions,  and  lack  of  desire  for  academic 
success. 

Pupil  planning  is  fine  with  bright  pupils,  but 
very  poor  with  slow  groups. 

Dealing  with  individual  differences  is  not  very 
realistic  in  an  average  class,  since  one  real 
problem  can  throw  the  entire  class. 

My  pupils  are  so  restless  and  tense  most  of  the 
time  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  any  changed 
behavior  patterns  on  their  part. 

The  pupils  we  teach  have  no  interest  in  sharing 
tho  responsibility  for  class  planning.    They  pre- 
fer to  leave  it  all  for  me  to  do. 

Most  of  my  pupils  seem  to  lack  interest  in  school. 
They  have  too  many  outside  interests  competing 
for  their  time  and  attention. 
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My  pupils  do  not  have  enough  responsibility  given 
to  them  by  parents  to  help  them  develop  a  sound 
sense  of  values. 

Pupils  I  teach  today  do  not  try  as  hard  or  work 
as  hard  as  they  once  did. 

Many  of  our  pupils  have  a  defiant  attitude  toward 
learning,  and  this  attitude  makes  it  impossible 
to  achieve  good  relationships  with  them  in  the 
classroom. 

These  teachers  found  that  many  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  lay  in  their  relationships  with  their 
pupils.    Most  of  them  felt  that  pupils  were  not  interested 
in  sharing  class  planning  and  evaluation  procedures.  From 
the  teachers*  point  of  view,  there  was  no  evidence  of  chang- 
ed behavior  patterns  in  their  pupils  as  a  result  of  having 
worked  with  them. 

According  to  Questionnaire  scores  in  this  area,  6f> 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Interview  sample  scored  below 
the  mean  and  were  considered  not  favorable  to  curriculum  im- 
provement in  the  teacher-pupil  area  of  relationships* 

These  same  teachers  had  already  indicated,  by  the 
low  ratings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-pupil  area  of  the 
Questionnaire,  that  they  felt  "limited"  or  "prevented"  from 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities.  They 
gave  low  ratings  to  items  in  the  teacher-pupil  area,  as 
follows:    no  evidence  of  changed  behavior  patterns  in  pupils, 
pupils'  unwillingness  to  share  in  planning  and  evaluation  of 
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class  work,  loss  of  group  coheelveness  In  trying  to  deal 
with  individual  pupils,  failure  of  pupils  to  use  committee 
work  as  learning  aid,  poor  attitude  toward  class  work  by 
pupils,  pupils1  unwillingness  to  assume  leadership,  and 
lack  of  interest  by  pupils  in  quality  work. 

Once  again  the  teacher-pupil  area  of  relationships 
came  out  as  the  second  most  frequently  rated  area  in  terms 
of  causing  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.    This  area 
was  definitely  second  most  frequently  rated  in  causing 
barriers  on  the  Questionnaire  returns,  and  it  also  occupied 
the  same  position  in  the  teachers1  judgments  on  the  Interview 
returns. 

Responses  to  Extra  Interview  Questions 

In  addition  to  the  thirty  questions  on  the  Interview 
which  covered  the  sixty  items  on  the  Questionnaire,  there 
were  two  extra  questions.    The  first  extra  question  gave 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  fac- 
ulty toward  the  principal.    The  second  extra  question  gave 
teachers  the  chance  to  mention  other  factors  which  might  be 
problems  in  curriculum  improvement  that  had  not  already  been 
discussed. 

In  reply  to  the  question  concerning  the  faculty's 


feeling  toward  the  principal,  the  answers  followed  the  pat- 
torn  the  faculty  had  set  by  the  ratings  given  to  this  area 
on  the  Questionnaire.    In  Schools  B  and  D,  where  teacher- 
principal  relationships  had  been  third  most  frequently  rated 
in  presenting  barriers,  teachers  gave  answers  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

Other  teachers  feel  he  is  too  critical  of  minor 
mistakes. 

He  doesn*t  seem  to  trust  us  with  any  responsibility. 

He  is  too  quick  to  reprimand  without  really  knowing 
teacher* s  problems. 

Some  teachers  like  him,  but  many  feel  he  is  too 
indefinite  about  things. 

The  only  real  help  we  get  from  him  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  discipline  problems. 

In  Schools  A  and  C,  where  teacher-principal  rela- 
tionships were  rated  least  frequently  in  presenting  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement,  teachers  gave  answers  like  the 
following: 

He  has  great  respect  and  admiration  from  all 
faculty  members. 

We  have  a  high  regard  for  his  integrity  and  fair- 
ness. 

We  all  enjoy  working  with  our  principal  and  feel 
he  does  a  grand  Job, 

Our  faculty  is  unanimous  in  supporting  our  princi- 
pal, and  we  feel  he  is  one  of  the  best  possible. 
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We  are  all  very  fond  of  our  principal.    He  is 
most  understanding  and  listens  well  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

In  reply  to  the  other  extra  question  concerning 
other  factors  which  night  present  barriers  to  curriculum  im- 
provement, the  responses  were  sparse  and  rather  nebulous. 
In  general,  this  question  seemed  to  be  a  place  where  a  teach- 
er could  get  out  a  personal  reaction  which  reflected  his 
feeling  about  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  school.  Answers 
were  given  to  this  question,  as  follows: 

Teachers  need  to  be  concerned  with  other  subject 
matter  areas  beside  their  own. 

The  administration  needs  to  let  teachers  know 
their  work  is  appreciated. 

More  teachers  need  to  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

We  need  a  special  curriculum  developed  for  slow 
pupils. 

Class  size  needs  to  be  reduced  for  effective 
learning. 

Faculty  members  need  to  feel  they  are  trusted  by 
principal,  and  capable  of  accepting  responsibility. 

There  is  an  over-emphasis  on  sports.  The  real 
purpose  of  education  has  become  secondary,  and 
this  should  be  reversed. 

If  one  separates  pupils  on  the  basis  of  ability 
groupings,  do  it  completely.    Either  have  every- 
one of  similar  abilities  together  or  go  back  to 
average  classes  with  all  levels  in  together. 

Prom  the  answers  received  to  this  last  question,  and 


from  tho  large  number  of  teachers  who  had  nothing  to  add  in 
this  respect,  It  appeared  that  the  Questionnaire  and  Inter- 
view material  had  covered  their  areas  of  concern  quite 
thoroughly. 

Summary  of  Interview  Data 

The  Interview  was  used  as  a  follow-up  instrument 
for  the  Questionnaire.    The  same  four  areas  of  professional 
relationships  between  teachers  and  those  close  to  them  In 
the  school  situation  were  covered  in  both  instruments. 
Teachers'  ansvters  to  Interview  questions  were  checked  a- 
gainst  the  same  teachers*  ratings  of  similar  items  on  tho 
Questionnaire.    Ninety  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Inter- 
view sample  answered  similar  questions  in  the  sane  way  on 
the  Interview  as  they  had  on  the  Questionnaire,    In  this 
fashion,  the  validity  of  responsos  was  ascertained. 

Prom  the  data  returned  on  the  Interview,  the  cen- 
tral hypothesis  of  this  study  was  supported.    There  were 
strong  indications  in  the  answers  teachers  gave  to  Interview 
questions  concerning  their  relationships  with  principals, 
other  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  which  pointed  out  that 
factors  teachers  see  as  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement 
can  be  isolated. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-principal  relationships. 
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Interview  data  revealed  that  when  principals  did  not  Include 
teachers  In  planning  and  policy-making  decisions,  which  affect 
school  operation,  the  teachers  were  "limited"  or  "prevented" 
from  participating  in  curriculum  improvement  activities.  These 
data  support  sub-hypothesis  #  1  of  this  study. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships,  Inter- 
view date  revealed  that  when  other  teachers  were  not  suppor- 
tive of  curriculum  change,  and  when  teachers  felt  they  were 
not  accepted  professionally  and  socially  by  other  teachers, 
they  were  "limited"  or  "prevented"  from  participating  in  cur- 
riculum improvement  activities.    These  data  support  sub- 
hypotheses  #  2  and  #  3  of  this  study. 

In  the  area  of  teacher-pupil  relationships,  the 
data  from  the  Interview  returns  revealed  that  when  pupils 
were  unwilling  to  share  the  responsibility  for  class  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  procedures,  and  when  teachers  could  not 
see  changed  behavior  patterns  in  pupils,  they  were  "limited" 
or  "prevented"  from  participating  in  curriculum  improvement 
activities.    These  data  support  sub-hypotheses  #  ij.  end  #  f> 
of  this  study. 

The  data  from  the  Interview  returns  revealed  bar- 
riers to  curriculum  improvement  in  the  relationships  between 
parents  and  teachers.    This  area  of  teacher-parent  relation- 
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ships  stood  out  on  the  Interview  returns  as  it  had  on  the 
Questionnaire  returns,  as  the  area  where  the  greatest  fre- 
quency of  barriers  occurred  from  the  teachers*  point  of 
view.    Teachers*  answers  to  the  questions,  in  this  area, 
indicated  that  when  parents  lacked  interest  in  the  school 
program  and  were  non-supportive  of  it,  teachers  found  that 
they  were  "limited"  or  "prevented"  from  participation  in 
curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  teachers1  answers 
also  indicated  that  when  they  felt  their  goals  and  practices 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  parents,  they  were 
"limited"  or  "provented"  from  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities.    These  data  support  sub-hypotheses 
#  6  and  //  7  of  this  study. 

Further  Analysis  of  the  Data 

Data  have  been  presented  in  this  chapter  which  were 
obtained  from  the  teachers  in  the  sample,  to  show  their 
expressed  Judgments  concerning  barriers  to  curriculum  im- 
provement.   The  teachers  in  the  sample  found  barriers  to 
curriculum  improvement  in  their  relationships  with  princi- 
pals, other  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents.    Prom  the  analysis 
of  data  on  Questionnaire  and  Interview  returns,  evidence  was 
obtained  which  substantiates  the  central  hypothesis  and 
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sub-hypo the sos  of  this  study. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  presentation  of  data 
has  been  upon  the  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement,  since 
this  was  the  purpose  of  the  study.    However,  there  were  some 
items  on  the  Questionnaire  which  teachers  found  "encouraging" 
to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities.  Prom 
the  sixty  items  on  the  Questionnaire,  a  list  is  given  of  the 
ton  items  which  teachers  in  the  sample  found  most  "encourag- 
ing" to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 
This  is  followed  by  a  second  list,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  the 
ten  items  found  most  "limiting"  or  "preventive"  to  partici- 
pation in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  items  in- 
cluded in  each  list  are  given  in  rank  order  of  importance, 
according  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  sample  who  rated 
them  as  "encouraging,"  or  "limiting"  and  "preventive"  to 
curriculum  improvement  activities. 

The  number  in  the  parentheses,  after  the  item, 
indicates  how  many  teachers  out  of  the  hundred  teachers  in 
the  sample  chose  this  item  as  either  "encouraging"  or 
"limiting"  or  "preventive"  to  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities. 

Ten  Items  Host  "Encouraging" 

Item  |  39 

"IVhenever  there  is  a  real  need  for  help  from  parents, 
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you  find  your  pupils1  parents  almost  one  hundred 
percent  behind  you,  (99) 

Item  §  37 

Whenever  a  proposed  curriculum  change  had  been 
studied  and  worked  out  by  the  faculty,  your 
parents  respond  enthusiastically  to  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  and  discuss  the  proposed  change,  (98) 

Item  |  g 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  school,  your 
pupils  are  freely  contributing  their  ideas  of 
meaningful  goals  in  certain  units  of  work  you 
are  doing  in  class.  (96) 

Item  #  lii-i- 

Xt  seems  pleasant  and  enjoyable  to  work  with  your 
parents,  for  they  seem  to  understand  and  accept 
goals  for  their  children  which  are  similar  to 
your  own,  (9£) 

Item  7? 

As  you  work  with  the  parents  of  your  pupils 
throughout  the  school  year,  you  discover  from 
the  pupils1  class  work  that  these  parents  are 
trying  to  implement  suggested  "good  study  habits" 
at  home,  (95>) 

Item  |  33 

when  you  need  some  extra  classroom  materials  and 
the  budget  is  exhausted,  your  parents  supply  the 
materials  willingly  and  cheerfully,  (92) 

Item  #  14-9 

The  experiment  which  you  tried  in  teaching  "con. 
sideration  for  others"  has  worked  very  well  in 
your  classes.    Toward  the  end  of  the  year  there 
are  many  evidences  of  the  plan»s  success  among 
your  pupils,  (92) 

Item  I  ffo 

After  working  with  your  pupils  several  months  and 
helping  them  assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
behavior,  you  find  that  you  can  leave  the  roam  and 
return  ten  minutes  later  to  find  them  carrying  on 
their  work  under  their  own  direction,  (92) 
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Item  #  57 

This  year  you  have  put  much  time  and  effort  into 
Individual  pupil  studies.    You  find  that  your 
increased  understanding  of  your  pupils  is  reflected 
in  much  more  cooperative  attitudes  on  their  part.  (91) 

Item  |  ft. 

All  year  you  have  been  working  toward  helping 
your  pupils  achieve  some  Independence  of  action 
on  research  reports.    Success  is  evident  when 
they  begin  to  carry  them  on  their  own  and  use  you 
only  in  a  consultant  role.  (89) 

All  of  the  items  chosen  by  the  sample  as  most  "en- 
couraging" to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  acti- 
vities were  in  the  aroas  of  teacher-parent  and  teacher-pupil 
relationships.    This  fact  has  bearing  on  the  findings  of  the 
Questionnaire  and  Interview  data.    On  both  the  Questionnaire 
and  Interviow  returns,  teachers  found  the  greatest  number  of 
barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  in  the  teacher-parent  re- 
lationship area.    On  both  instruments,  toachers  found  the 
second  greatest  number  of  barriers  in  the  teacher-pupil  area 
of  relationships.    It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  areas 
which  presented  the  greatest  number  of  barriers  to  curriculum 
improvement  would  be  the  same  areas  which  would  be  most  "en- 
couraging," if  the  situations  in  which  the  teachers  were  in- 
volved were  desirable  from  their  point  of  view.    It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  teachers  in  this  sample,  by  their  own  free 
choice,  picked  all  ten  most  "encouraging"  items  in  the  areas 
of  toacher-parent  and  teacher-pupil  relationships. 
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Ten  Items  Host  "Limiting" 
or  "Preventive')''' 

Item  #  32 

""Parents  end  teachers  meet  together  to  try  to  dis- 
cuss Important  school  problems.    You  notice  that 
the  parents  act  completely  bored  with  the  whole 
affair  during  the  meeting.  (63) 

Item  |  20 

5"or  several  years,  you  have  seen  a  real  need  for 
many  changes  in  your  high  school  English  program. 
The  changes  would  modernize  the  program  to  meet 
the  pupils*  needs.    When  you  suggest  these  changes 
to  the  faculty,  the  resistance  is  overpowering, (59) 

Item  |  22 

Soon  you  will  be  ready  to  bring  to  the  total  faculty 
a  new  approach  to  the  use  of  supplementary  materials 
in  mathematics  classes.    You  try  out  the  ideas  on 
three  other  mathematics  teachers  in  your  school  and 
their  reaction  is  strictly  negative,  (57) 

Item  |  k3 

"Your  parents  are  upset  over  a  new  method  of  grading 
that  your  school  is  experimenting  with  this  year. 
Instead  of  coming  to  you  for  explanations,  they 
call  a  public  meeting  to  openly  criticize  and  con- 
demn your  attempts,  (55) 

Item  #  k$ 

Your  parents  constantly  give  you  an  "  I  don*t  care" 
attitude  about  almost  all  phases  of  your  class 
work.  (5k) 

Item  |  38 

Your  school  enrolls  a  sizeable  number  of  pupils. 
Your  principal  calls  out  the  parents  for  a  night 
meeting  to  explain  and  discuss  school  needs.  Only 
five  percent  of  the  parents  show  up  for  the  meet- 
ing. (52) 

Item  #  hi 

""After  working  closely  with  most  of  your  parents  on 
a  class  project,  you  feel  that  parents  just  don't 
seem  to  care  about  "quality"  work  in  class  from 
their  children,  (52) 
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Item  |  U6 

As  you  work  with  your  pupils  and  try  to  encourage 
them  to  "reach  out"  intellectually,  you  find  that 
they  seem  perfectly  satisfied  to  do  just  enough 
work  to  pass  your  course,  ($0) 

Item  |  28 

"""You  are  the  hostess  at  a  dinner  party  for  the  other 
six  English  teachers  in  your  department.    Pour  of 
the  six  teachers  call  up  to  cancel  their  invitation, 
without  a  logical  excuse,  the  day  before  the  party, 
(1*6) 

Item  |  9 

You  are  told  by  your  principal  that  all  teachers 
must  visit  the  homes  of  all  of  their  homeroom 
students  this  year,  (Jjlj.) 

Of  the  ten  items  chosen  as  most  "limiting"  or  "pre- 
ventive" to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activi- 
ties, the  teachers  in  the  sample  picked  five  in  the  area  of 
teacher-parent  relationships.    This  holds  true  to  the  results 
shown  on  Questionnaire  and  Interview  returns.    The  area  of 
teacher-parent  relationships  stands  out  in  all  aspects  of 
the  study  as  the  area  where  the  greatest  number  of  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement  occur,  from  the  teachers'  point  of 
view.    Three  items  were  chosen  in  the  area  of  teacher-teacher 
relationships,  and  one  item  each  in  the  areas  of  teacher- 
pupil  and  teacher-principal  relationships.    Barriers  to 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities  were  ap- 
parent to  the  teachers  in  the  sample  in  all  four  areas,  yet, 
the  teacher-parent  area  was  chosen  at  every  opportunity  as 
the  area  of  most  concern  to  them. 
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This  analysis  of  the  data  serves  to  further  confirm 
the  findings  of  the  Questionnaire  and  the  Interview.    On  the 
basis  of  overall  ratings  by  the  entire  sample,  most  of  the 
barriers  occurred  in  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relation- 
ships.   The  next  most  frequently  rated  aroa  was  that  of 
teacher-pupil  relationships.    Teacher-teacher  relationships 
wero  rated  third  most  frequently.    Rated  least  frequently 
was  the  area  of  teacher-principal  relationships. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AMD  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

SUMMARY 

Evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  teachers  have 
accepted  verbally  many  of  the  more  recent  ideas  concern- 
ing curriculum  improvement.    Implementation  of  these  new 
ideas  into  practice  is  difficult  to  find  in  secondary 
school  classrooms.    The  desire  to  find  some  of  the  reasons 
why  many  high  school  teachers  fall  to  make  the  curriculum 
changes  they  say  they  believe  in  was  the  motivating  force 
behind  this  study g 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  gain  greater  in- 
sight into  teachers1  expressed  judgments  of  selected  situa- 
tional factors  which  affect  curriculum  change,  from  their 
point  of  view,  so  that  curriculum  workers  can  make  more 
intelligent  decisions  as  to  ways  of  working  with  teachers 
in  an  effective,  constructive  manner. 

Problem 

The  problem  was  concerned  with  an  investigation  of 
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the  expressed  Judgments  of  selected  classroom  teachers,  in 
grades  8-12,  relative  to  situations  involving  administrators, 
other  faculty  members,  pupils,  and  parents,  which  seem  to  the 
teachers  to  present  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 

Hypotheses 

Prom  the  review  of  research,  pilot  studies,  and  work 
with  classes  of  in-service  teachers,  it  was  assumed  that  some 
of  the  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  lay  in  the  areas  of 
teacher-principal,  teacher- teacher,  teacher-pupil,  and  teacher- 
parent  relationships.    A  series  of  hypotheses  were  drawn  up 
to  guide  the  investigation  of  these  areas. 
Gentry!  1  -  g]  othcsls 

Certain  factors  which  teachers  see  as  barriers  to 
curriculum  improvement  can  be  isolated. 

Sub-hypothesis  |  1;     Teacher- Administrator 

If  teachers  feel  that  they  are  not  included,  by 
their  administrators,  in  planning  and  policy-making 
decisions  which  affect  school  operation,  this  situa- 
tion will  be  interpreted  by  them  as  a  barrier  to 
curriculum  improvement. 

Sub-hypothesis  #  2t    Teacher- Teacher 

When  teachers  feel  that  other  faculty  members  are 
not  supportive  of  curriculum  change,  this  situation 
will  be  interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  im- 
provement. 

Sub-hypothesis  #  3t  Teacher-Teacher 

If  teachers  do  not  feel  accepted,  both  professionally 
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and  socially,  by  most  of  the  other  faculty  members, 
this  vrill  appear  to  them  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum 
improvement , 

Sub-hypothesis  #  1;:  Teacher-Pupil 

When  teachers  feel  that  pupils  are  not  interested  in 
sharing  part  of  the  responsibility  for  class  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  procedures,  this  situation  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment* 

Sub-hypothesis  #  g:  Teacher-Pupil 

If  teachers  cannot  feel  satisfaction,  from  their 
point  of  view,  with  changed  behavior  patterns  in 
the  pupils  as  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences 
together,  this  situation  will  be  interpreted  as  a 
barrier  to  curriculum  improvement* 

Sub- hypo thesis  #  6:    Teacher- Parent 

When  teachers  feel  that  their  goals  and  practices 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  parents  of 
their  pupils,  this  will  appear  to  them  as  a  barrier 
to  curriculum  Improvement. 

Sub-hypothesi3  #  7:    Teacher- Parent 

If  teachers  feel  that  parents  are  non- supportive 
of  the  school  program  and  lack  interest  in  it, 
this  situation  will  bo  interpreted  by  them  as  a 
barrier  to  curriculum  improvement. 

The  evidence  obtained  from  the  sample  in  this  study 

supports  all  of  the  hypotheses  drawn. 


Procedures 


The  schools  selected  were  in  four  different  com- 
munities in  Georgia.    They  were  among  the  high  schools  which 
cooperate  with  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  in  the  under- 
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graduate  student  teaching  program.    Pour  high  schools  were 
chosen  whose  principals  had  been  in  continuous  service  for 
two  or  more  years.    Teachers  selected  had  taught  for  at 
least  two  years  in  the  same  school,  and  held  valid  graduate 
teaching  certificates. 

Data  were  collected  through  the  use  of  three  instru- 
ments.   The  CHI  was  administered  to  all  available  teachers 
on  each  faculty,  in  each  of  the  four  high  schools.  The 
Questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  selected  random  sample 
of  one  hundred  teachers.    This  was  done  in  four  group  meet- 
ings with  twenty-five  teachers  in  each  group,  representing 
each  of  the  four  high  schools  participating  in  the  study. 
The  Interview  was  adraini stored  to  a  selected  random  sample 
of  forty  teachers.    This  was  done  in  four  group  meetings 
with  ten  teachers  in  each  group,  representing  each  of  the 
four  high  schools  participating  in  the  study. 

The  returns  on  the  CIM  were  tabulated  to  give  an 
indication  of  each  school's  readiness  for  curriculum  change. 
The  scores  on  the  Questionnaire  wore  compared  between  those 
teachers  who  scored  in  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  on  the 
CIM.    The  returns  on  the  Questionnaire  were  scored  to  give  a 
total  Questionnaire  score  for  each  individual  teacher.  Ques- 
tionnaire returns  were  also  divided  into  area  scores  for  each 
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individual  teacher,  as  the  Questionnaire  was  divided  into 
four  areas  of  professional  relationships.  An  area  score  was 
derived  for  each  teacher,  in  the  sample  of  one-hundred,  for 
each  of  the  four  areas  of  professional  relationships i  teacher- 
principal,  teacher-teacher,  teacher -pupil,  and  teacher-parent. 
Means,  medians,  and  ranges  were  ascertained  for  total  scores 
and  for  area  scores  on  the  Questionnaire.  Comparisons  were 
made  within  schools  and  bett^een  schools,  on  the  basis  of 
scores  made  on  the  Questionnaire.  The  returns  on  the  Interview 
were  read  by  the  writer  and  one  outside  person  to  insure 
objectivity  of  interpretation.  The  notes  made  by  the  writer 
and  the  outside  person  were  compared.  A  combination  of  the 
notes  was  made  and  the  result  of  the  combination  was  the  in- 
terpretation given  to  the  Interview  data.  Returns  on  the 
Interview  were  carefully  checked  against  the  Questionnaire 
return  of  each  of  the  forty  teachers  who  made  up  the  Inter- 
view sample.  The  Interview  returns  supplied  additional  data 
and  ascertained  the  validity  of  Questionnaire  responses.  All 
data  were  categorized  under  each  of  the  hypotheses. 

Conclusions 

The  major  problem  of  this  study  was  to  investigate 
the  expressed  judgments  of  selected  classroom  teachers,  in 
grades  8-12,  relative  to  situations  involving  administrators. 
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pupils,  other  faculty  members  and  parents,  which  seemed  to 
the  teachers  to  present  barriers  to  curriculum  Improvement. 
This  problem  was  attacked  by  investigating  teacher  readiness 
for  change,  and  seeking  teachers*  judgments  concerning  situa- 
tions involving  them  with  these  other  persons  close  to  them 
in  the  school.    The  CIK  was  used  to  assess  teacher  readiness 
for  change g    The  Questionnaire  and  the  Interview  were  used  to 
get  teachers*  judgments  about  how  their  relationships  v/ith 
administrators,  other  faculty  members,  pupils  and  parents, 
affected  their  feelings  about  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities,. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  data  returned  through  the 
use  of  the  three  instruments,  the  following  conclusions  seem 
to  be  in  order. 

Conclusion  Related  to  Central  Hypothesis 

Strong  indications  were  given  by  the  teachers,  in 
the  data  returned,  that,  factor's  which  they  see  as  barrier's 
to  curriculum  improvement  can  be  isolated  in  the  four  areas 
of  relationships  investigated  in  this  study. 

The  data  gathered  through  the  use  of  the  Question- 
naire and  the  Interview  served  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 
Teachers  .in  the  sample  gave  low  ratings  to  items  on  the  Ques- 
tionnaire, which  indicated  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement, 
in  all  four  areas  of  relationships.    In  answering  Interview 
questions,  the  teachers  again  identified  and  elaborated  upon 
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barriers  in  each  of  the  four  areas.    The  same  problem  area  i- 
dentif ied  by  a  teacher  on  the  Questionnaire  was  re-emphasized 
on  the  Interview  answer  as  presenting  barriers  to  participa- 
tion in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    Prom  20  to  63  per- 
cent of  the  hundred  teachers  in  the  sample  identified  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement,  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of  re- 
lationships, which  were  recorded  and  analyzed  separately  in 
Chapter  IV, 

The  first  conclusion  of  this  study  supports  existing 
research  evidence  in  education  cited  previously,  regarding 
the  areas  of  teacher-principal,  teacher-teacher,  and  teacher- 
pupil  relationships. 

In  the  fourth  area  of  professional  relationships, 
that  of  teacher-parent  relationships,  research  was  not  avail- 
able to  support  or  challenge  the  findings  of  the  study.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  in  many  works  of  professional  literature 
of  the  parents,  their  importance  to  the  school  program,  and 
using  them  in  programs  of  curriculum  improvement.  However, 
the  subject  of  relationships  between  secondary  teachers  and 
parents  and  how  this  affects  a  teacher's  feelings  about  cur- 
riculum improvement,  evidently  has  not  been  investigated. 

Most  important  to  the  teachers  in  the  sample  in 
terras  of  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement,  by  an  over- 
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whelming  margin,  was  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relation- 
ships.   The  teachers  in  this  study  rated  items  in  the  teacher- 
parent  area  196  times  more  often  than  items  in  the  teacher- 
principal  area  in  causing  barriers  to  their  participation 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    Sixty- three  percent  of 
the  teachers  in  the  sample  rated  an  item  as  a  barrier  to  cur- 
riculum Improvement  In  the  teacher-parent  area.    Further  evi- 
dence of  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  area  to  teachers 
was  given  when  99  percent  of  the  sample  rated  another  Item 
In  the  teacher-parent  area  as  being  most  encouraging  to  par- 
ticipation in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  greatest 
emphasis  in  situations  causing  barriors  and  situations  en- 
couraging participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities, 
in  the  judgments  of  the  sample,  was  placed  in  the  teacher- 
parent  area  of  relationships. 
Conclusions  Related  to  Sub-Hypothesis  #  1 

If  principals  wish  teachers  to  feel  encouraged  to 

farticlpate"  in  curriculum.  Improvement  activities,  they  need 
0  includo  teachers  in  planning  and  policy-making  decision's 
which  affect  school  operation. 

In  the  judgments  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample, 
barriers  to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activi- 
ties occurred  when  they  were  excluded  by  their  principal  from 
planning  and  policy-making  decisions  which  affected  school  op- 
oration.    Prom  20  to  Ijlf  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample 
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Indicated  by  low  ratings  given  to  item3  in  the  teacher- 
principal  area  that  they  felt  "limited n  or  "prevented"  from 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

If  principals  want  teachers*  support  and  loyalty 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities,  they  need  to  consult 
their  teachers  more  often  before  making  arbitrary  decisions 
which  affect  dally  school  routine. 

In  the  Questionnaire  ratings  by  the  teachers  of  i- 
tems  which  pointed  to  a  principal* s  arbitrary  decisions  about 
daily  school  routine,  many  barriers  were  identified.  When 
principals  made  decisions  about  use  of  the  teachers*  lounge, 
forced  home  visitations,  and  made  teachers  secure  their  own 
substitutes,  the  teachers  interpreted  these  autocratic  ac- 
tions as  barriers.    From  20  to  l\$  percent  of  the  teachers  in 
the  sample  identified  barriers  in  these  actions  by  low  ratings 
on  the  Questionnaire. 

Items  in  the  area  of  teacher-principal  relation- 
ships were  rated  least  frequently,  by  the  sample,  as  causing 
barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 
Conclusion  Related  to  Sub-Hypothesis  #  2 

In  order  to  feel  encouraged  to  participate  in  cur- 
riculum Improvement  activities,  teachers  need  to  feol  that 
other  faculty  members  ore  supportive  of  curriculum  changeT 

Teachers  in  the  sample  indicated  by  low  ratings  to 

Questionnaire  items,  In  the  teacher-teacher  area,  that  when 


other  faculty  members  were  not  supportive  of  suggested  cur- 
riculum changes  they  felt  "limited"  or  "prevented"  from  par- 
ticipation in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    When  sug- 
gestions for  curriculum  change  were  met  with  resistance, 
criticism,  or  lack  of  interest  by  other  teachers,  barriers 
were  apparent.    Prom  28  to  £9  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the 
sample  identified  barriers  in  this  area  of  relationships. 
Conclusion  Related  to  Sub-Hypothesis  #  ft 

Teachers  need  to  feel  that  most  other  faculty  mem- 
bors  accept  them,  both  professionally  and  socially,  in  order 
to  f'eol  encouraged  about  participation  in  curriculum  Im- 
provement a  c  t  ivl tie s . 

The  teachers  in  the  sample  indicated  by  a  large 
number  of  low  ratings  given  to  items  in  the  teacher-teachor 
area  of  relationships,  that  when  other  teachers  did  not  ac- 
cept them  professionally  and  socially  there  were  many  barri- 
ers to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 
Lack  of  professional  acceptance  was  chosen  as  presenting 
barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  by  34  to  5&  percent  of 
the  sample.    Lack  of  social  acceptance  presented  barriers  to 
29  to  tt&  percent  of  the  sample. 

Items  in  the  area  of  teacher-teacher  relationships 
were  rated  third  most  frequently  in  causing  barriers  to  cur- 
riculum improvement. 
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Conclusion  Related  to  Sub-Hypothesis  #  k 

Interest  by  the  pupils  In  class  planning  and  evalua- 
tion procedures'  uill  encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
curriculum  improvement  activities. 

Teachere  In  the  sample  indicated  by  low  ratings 
given  to  items  in  the  teacher-pupil  area  of  relationships, 
that  when  pupils  were  not  interested  in  sharing  planning  and 
evaluation  procedures,  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement 
were  apparent  to  them.    Prom  1|5  to  $0  percent  of  the  teachers 
identified  barriers  arising  from  lack  of  interest  by 
pupils  in  sharing  this  responsibility.    When  pupils  lacked 
interest  in  the  on-going  daily  class  routines,  teachers  in- 
dicated that  they  would  not  be  interested  in  extending  or 
improving  the  curriculum. 
Conclusion  Related  to  Sub-Hypothesis  #  5 

If  teachers  are  to  feel  encouraged  to  participate 
in  curriculum  improvement  activities,  they  need  to  see 
changed  behavior  patterns  in  the  pupils  they  teach.  *"*" 

The  teachers  in  this  sample  indicated  by  low  rat- 
ings given  to  items  which  illustrated  lack  of  changed  be- 
havior in  pupils,  that  this  condition  would  cause  barriers 
to  curriculum  improvement.    Prom  35  to  50  percent  of  the 
teachers  identified  barriers  arising  from  being  unable  to 
see  any  change  in  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  pupils  with 
whom  they  worked. 
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This  whole  area  of  teacher-pupil  relationships  was 
very  strong  in  its  effect  on  teachers*  feelings  about  parti- 
cipation in  curriculum  improvement  activities.    The  sample 
rated  items  in  this  area  second  most  frequently  in  terms  of 
causing  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 


Conclusion  Related  to  Sub-Hypothesis  y  6 

In  order  to  feel  encouraged  to  participate  in  cur- 
riculum ii -ij  rovcment  activities,  teachers  need  to  know  that 
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their  goals  and 

practices,  in  connection  with  the  pupils. 

are  similar 

•  to  t 

tiose  of  the  parents. 

The  teachers  in  the  sample  indicated  by  low  ratings 


given  to  items  in  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relationships, 
that  when  they  felt  there  were  great  differences  between 
their  goals  and  practices  and  those  of  the  parents,  there 
were  many  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  apparent.  Bar- 
riers to  curriculum  improvement  were  Identified  by  23  to  5k 
percent  of  the  teachers,  arising  from  this  difference  in 
goals  and  practices  between  teachers  and  parents.  Teachers 
were  particularly  blocked  by  parents  who  did  not  uphold  high 
standards  of  work  from  the  pupils. 
Conclusion  Related  to  Sub-Hypothesis  #  7 

In  order  for  teachers  to  feel  encouraged  to  partl- 
fi*-Pa*;9  in ,  curriculum  Improvement  act ivltiec,  parents  need  to 
lot  them  know  that  they  are  interested  in  and  supportive  of" 
the  school  program. 

Teachers  in  the  sample  Indicated  by  low  ratings 
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given  to  Items  in  the  teacher-parent  area  of  relationships, 
that  when  parents  were  not  interested  in  and  supportive  of 
the  school  program,  many  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement 
arose.    The  teachers  indicated  they  felt  the  need  of  paren- 
tal support  and  interest  very  keenly.    More  "limiting"  or 
"preventive"  ratings  were  given  to  items  in  the  area  of 
teacher-parent  relationships  than  any  other  area  under  in- 
vestigation in  the  study.    Barriers  were  identified  by  38 
to  63  percent  of  the  sample,  arising  from  lack  of  interest 
in  and  non-support  of  the  school  program  by  parents. 

The  area  of  teacher-parent  relationships  stood  out 
by  a  wide  margin,  in  the  judgments  of  the  teachers  In  the 
sample,  as  the  area  In  which  items  were  rated  most  frequently 
in  causing  barriers  to  participation  in  curriculum  improve- 
ment acitivlties.    The  evidence  obtained  from  the  Question- 
naire ratings  and  the  answers  to  Interview  questions  served 
to  confirm  their  judgment  that  relationships  between  teachers 
and  parents  had  a  far  greater  effect  upon  their  feelings  about 
participation  in  curriculum  improvement  than  any  other  area 
under  investigation. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 
The  results  of  this  study  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
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should  be  applicable  to  secondary  school  teachers  in  grades  8- 
12*    tet  the  basis  of  the  divergence  in  types  of  schools  and 
communities,  the  findings  should  be  able  to  be  utilized  by  all 
types  of  high  schools,  if  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  schools  investigated  in  this  study.    The  sample  contained 
teachers  representing  all  conceivable  departments  of  instruc- 
tion within  a  high  school,  from  agricultural  education  teach- 
ers to  guidance  office  personnel.    The  findings  should  be 
appropriate  for  all  types  of  secondary  teachers  who  work  in 
any  of  the  various  departments  of  high  school  instruction. 

The  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  identified  by 
the  teachers  in  this  study  are  confined  to  the  four  areas  of 
personal  and  professional  relationships  investigated.  There 
are  other  equally  important  barriers  which  exist  in  the  school, 
such  as:    lack  of  time  for  curriculum  Improvement,  inadequate 
financial  resources,  lack  of  instructional  materials,  and 
community  attitude  toward  the  school. 

There  may  also  be  different  barriers  existing  for 
elementary  teachers  than  those  identified  by  the  secondary 
teachers  in  this  sample.    The  teacher-parent  area  of  relation- 
ships, which  was  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  causing  barriers 
to  high  school  teachers,  may  well  be  far  less  Important  to 
elementary  teachers  since  parents  are  generally  more  Interested 
in  and  supportive  of  the  school  at  the  elementary  level. 
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The  data  accumulated  In  this  study  set  a  pattern,  on 
the  basis  of  overall  ratings  given  to  items  in  the  four  areas 
of  relationships.    In  the  Judgments  of  this  sample,  the  rank 
order  of  barriers  to  participation  in  curriculum  improvement 
activities  caused  by  each  area  was:    teacher-parent,  teacher- 
pupil,  teacher-toacher,  and  teacher-principal,    Ho  predeter- 
mined pattern  of  responses  or  level  of  difficulty  within  a 
particular  area,  in  a  given  school  or  system,  is  indicated, 

IIo  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  determine  how 
much  curriculum  change  the  schools  were  making.    The  findings 
of  this  study  are  only  concerned  with  the  barriers  to  partici- 
pation in  curriculum  improvement  that  the  teachers  saw  in  the 
four  areas  of  relationships.    No  evidence  was  sought  to  in- 
dicate how  much  these  barriers  really  operate  to  prevent 
curriculum  change.    Further  study  is  needed  of  the  effects 
of  teacher-parent  relationships  on  teachers1  feelings  about 
curriculum  improvement, 

Applications  for  Curriculum  Workors 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  investigation 
was  to  find  some  of  the  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement, 
so  that  curriculum  workers  might  have  a  better  idea  of  how 
teachers  saw  the  barriers  before  they  began  to  work  with  the 
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teachers  In  curriculum  Improvement  programs.  Relationships 
between  teachers  and  principals,  other  faculty  members,  pu- 
pils, and  parents  were  investigated  in  terms  of  how  they 
affected  the  teachers*  feelings  about  participation  in  cur- 
riculum improvement  activities.    Prom  the  data  accumulated 
and  the  conclusions  drawn,  the  following  implications  are 
offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  assistance  to  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum  workers  in  planning  future  programs. 
Of  the  four  areas  of  relationships  investigated,  the 
area  of  teccher-parent  relationships  presented  the  greatest 
number  of  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  from  the  teach- 
ers1 point  of  view.    This  finding  indicates  a  need  for  cur- 
riculum workers  to  investigate  the  quality  of  teacher-parent 
relationships  within  a  given  school  or  system,  before  start- 
ing a  program  of  curriculum  improvement.    According  to  the 
teachers  in  this  sample,  if  these  relationships  with  parents 
were  mutually  agreeable  and  supportive,  they  would  be  en- 
couraged to  help  develop  a  better  curriculum  for  the  pupils. 
Curriculum  workers  should  bring  parents  and  teachers  to- 
gether so  that  mutual  understandings  of  goals  and  practices 
may  occur,  and  so  that  mutual  feelings  of  friendliness  and 
support  may  be  developed.    Prom  the  teachers'  point  of  view, 
at  the  secondary  school  level,  a  school  which  has  interest 
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and  support  from  the  parents  can  feol  relatively  sure  of 
success  In  a  program  of  curriculum  Improvement. 

In  this  study,  one  of  the  four  schools  Investigated 
was  much  more  nearly  ready  for  curriculum  change  than  the 
other  three.    In  School  C,  which  was  the  one  most  nearly 
ready  for  curriculum  change,  the  teacher-parent  area  pre- 
sented the  most  barriers  but  only  by  five  more  ratings  than 
the  teacher-teacher  area.    In  the  other  three  schools,  the 
teacher-parent  area  was  rated  19-24  times  more  frequently 
than  the  second  place  area.    This  fact  may  Indicate  that  in 
a  school  which  is  more  ready  for  curriculum  change,  the 
teacher-parent  area  of  relationships  is  more  nearly  in  bal- 
ance with  the  other  areas  from  the  point  of  view  of  barriers 
contained  in  it.    Curriculum  workers  may  find  that  time  spent 
in  bringing  parents  and  teachers  together  in  discussion  and 
work  groups,  in  the  beginning  stages  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment, will  bring  substantial  rewards  in  better  teacher-parent 
and  better  teacher- teacher  relationships. 

The  parents  and  the  pupils  are  more  closely  tied 
emotionally  than  any  other  persons  involved  in  the  school 
situation.    The  teachers  in  this  sample  indicated  that  the 
teachor-pupil  area  of  relationships  was  second  most  important 
in  causing  barriers  to  their  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities.    When  teachers  have  the  chance  to 
know  parents  better,  they  receive  an  additional  bonus  in 
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that  they  learn  to  know  and  understand  their  pupils  better. 
With  greeter  understanding  of  pupils,  some  of  the  barriers 
which  teachers  saw  in  the  area  of  relationships  with  pupils 
can  be  removed g 

Approximately  half  of  the  barriers  in  the  teacher- 
pupil  area  of  relationships  occurred  when  pupils  did  not  as- 
sume a  sharo  in  class  planning  and  evaluation  procedures. 
Curriculum  workers  can  assist  teachers  to  plan  experiences 
for  pupils  early  in  their  school  life,  where  they  learn  to 
share  planning  and  evaluation  procedures  with  the  teacher, 
With  prior  experiences  in  this  phase  of  classroom  work,  pupils 
will  come  to  high  school  more  ready  to  assume  their  sharo 
of  responsibility  for  this  task.    Only  through  experiences 
in  these  techniques  can  a  high  school  pupil  be  expected  to 
participate  in  this  facet  of  classroom  operation.    Here  is 
a  place  where  curriculum  workers  can  and  should  help  high 
school  teachers  and  pupils  learn  to  share  this  responsibi- 
lity with  each  other.    Perhaps  high  school  teachers  need 
help  in  learning  how  to  conduct  cooperative  planning  and 
evaluation.    Curriculum  workers  can  provide  this  experience 
for  high  school  teachers  and  their  pupils. 

Some  of  the  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement  in 
the  teacher-pupil  area  occurred  when  pupils  failed  to  show 
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evidence  of  changed  behavior  patterns  to  their  teachers. 
Curriculura  workers  can  assist  teachers  in  this  natter  by- 
helping  them  learn  to  arrange  the  classroom  atmosphere  so  as 
to  encourage  changed  behavior  in  the  pupils.    Teachers  may 
also  be  helped  to  set  reasonable  goals  in  their  expecta- 
tions for  changed  behavior,  according  to  the  developmental 
stages  of  their  pupils.    Oftentimes  teachers  are  inclined 
to  expect  too  much  from  pupils,  at  any  given  stage  of  growth 
and  development.    Curriculum  workers  can  help  teachers  ar- 
rive at  a  more  realistic  picture  of  the  kinds  of  behavior 
changes  that  are  appropriate  for  pupils  to  make  at  a  partic- 
ular point  in  their  developmental  process. 

In  the  Judgments  of  this  sample,  the  area  of  teacher- 
teacher  relationships  was  rated  third  most  frequently  In 
causing  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.    When  other  fac- 
ulty members  were  non-supportive  of  suggested  curriculum 
changes,  and  when  teachers  felt  rejected  professionally  and 
socially  by  others,  they  identified  many  barriers  within 
this  area  of  relationships.    Itany  of  the  teachers  in  the 
sample  indicated  the  need  for  time  to  work  with  other  teach- 
ers and  discuss  proposed  changes.    Curriculum  workers  can 
attempt  to  provide  some  time  within  the  school  day  occa- 
sionally, when  teachers  can  meet  together  and  discuss 


their  nutual  concerns.    If  parents  are  notified  well  ahead 
of  time,  many  schools  have  found  that  they  can  free  the 
teachers  for  half  a  day  once  a  month,  so  that  time  is  avail- 
able for  these  meetings.    When  teachers  have  time  to  work 
together,  they  come  to  know  each  other  better.    Persons  who 
know  each  other  well,  work  together  better.    Ample  research 
in  the  field  of  group  dynamics  supports  this  statement.  One 
of  the  major  tasks  of  the  curriculum  worker  is  to  arrange  a 
time  schedule  so  that  the  opportunity  is  available  for  teach- 
ers to  work  together  and  get  to  know  each  other  better. 

In  the  teacher-teacher  area  of  relationships,  one 
of  the  biggest  complaints  made  by  the  sample  was  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  knowing  other  faculty  members  socially. 
Most  all  of  the  teachers  indicated  a  desire  and  need  for 
more  social  intercourse  with  other  faculty  members.  Teach- 
ers need  to  get  to  know  fellow  staff  members  as  persons  as 
well  as  teachers.    A  fine  opportunity  is  available  for  cur- 
riculum workers  to  meet  this  need  by  incorporating  many  in- 
formal social  affairs  into  a  curriculum  improvement  program. 
Such  affairs  as  faculty  picnics,  dances,  barbecues,  and  other 
recreational  activities  may  well  provide  the  chance  for  teach- 
ers to  get  to  know  each  other  in  a  role  less  formal  than  that 
of  the  high  school  teacher,  and  in  an  atmosphere  less  formal 


than  that  of  the  high  school  classroom. 

In  the  judgments  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample, 
the  teacher-principal  area  of  relationships  was  rated  least 
frequently  in  causing  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 
However,  there  were  barriers  identified  in  this  area,  and 
prior  research  has  shown  that  the  principal's  relationships 
with  teachers  can  prevent  curriculum  improvement.    The  teach- 
ers in  this  study  indicated  that  when  a  principal  excluded 
them  from  planning  and  policy-making  decisions,  they  would 
interpret  this  as  a  barrier.    They  also  indicated  that  if  a 
principal  made  autocratic,  arbitrary  decisions  about  daily 
school  routine  matters  which  affected  them,  without  taking 
them  into  consultation,  this  would  present  barriers  to  cur- 
riculum improvement. 

Curriculum  workers  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  principals  and  teachers.    In  this  dual  role,  a  curric- 
ulum worker  may  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  furthering 
better  understandings  between  teachers  and  principals.  Many 
chances  are  available  to  sot  up  work  groups  which  include  the 
principals  as  well  as  the  teachers.    Opportunities  can  be 
created,  in  a  curriculum  improvement  program,  for  joint  de- 
cision making  experiences  by  teachers  and  principals.  Prin- 
cipals can  be  encouraged  to  share  decisions  about  daily 
school  routine  with  teacher  committees,  so  that  the  teachers 
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will  always  foel  that  their  interest  is  being  represented. 
Better  relationships  between  teachers  and  principals  can  be 
fostered  by  curriculum  workers  in  the  course  of  their  work, 
and  as  better  relationships  grow,  teachers  will  be  more 
encouraged  to  participate  in  curriculum  improvement  acti- 
vities. 

Curriculum  workers  need  to  investigate  the  quality 
of  relationships  between  teachers  and  parents,  other  teachers, 
pupils,  and  principals,  before  they  begin  a  program  of  curric- 
ulum improvement.    Under standing  of  the  qualities,  depth, 
supportiveness,  mutuality,  or  antagonisms  and  resentments 
which  may  lie  in  these  four  areas  of  relationships  should 
give  a  curriculum  worker  the  key  to  the  area  containing  the 
most  barriers  within  a  school  or  a  system.    Knowing  the  area 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  barriers  should  give 
the  curriculum  worker  the  opportunity  to  place  the  initial 
emphasis  upon  the  area  where  the  most  help  is  needed.  Teach- 
ers will  sense  the  practicality  of  such  an  approach,  for  they 
will  know  they  are  dealing  with  a  very  real  problem  which  is 
very  close  to  them  in  their  daily  classroom  life.  When 
teachers  begin  a  program  of  curriculum  improvemont  with  a 
problem  which  is  very  practical  and  realistic  to  them,  the 
curriculum  worker  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  a  measure 
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of  success  is  assured  in  working  toward  tho  final  outcome. 


Recommendations  for  Further  Research 


The  following  recommendations  for  further  research 
are  made  in  the  light  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this 
study.  They  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  additional  research 
may  give  greater  insight  into  barriers  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment, from  the  teachers1  point  of  view,  and  that  this  insight 
will  enable  curriculum  workers  to  bettor  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  any  given  school  or  school  system  which  embarks  upon 
a  curriculum  improvement  program. 

1.  A  need  exists  for  research  directed  at  the 
reasons  why  parents,  in  general,  are  not  sup- 
portive of  secondary  school  organizational 
groups.    Findings  of  such  a  study  might  well 
give  some  important  clues  for  improving 
teacher-parent  relationships. 

2.  Further  research  might  profitably  be  done 

in  an  investigation  of  tho  ways  in  which  re- 
lationships between  teachers  and  parents,  at 
the  level  of  the  secondary  school,  could  be 
improved. 

3.  A  research  study  directed  at  the  quality  of 
teacher-parent  relationships  within  a  school 
and  its  effect  on  the  teachers*  readiness  for 
curriculum  change  might  yield  some  worthwhile 
findings. 

4»    Research  directed  at  how  the  qualities  of  re- 
lationships between  teachers  on  tho  same  fac- 
ulty may  be  enhanced  is  needed.    Findings  of 
such  a  study  should  give  some  indications  of 
how  the  barriers  apparent  in  this  area  could 
be  reduced. 
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£,    Further  research  in  the  teacher-pupil  area 
of  relationships  could  be  directed  at  ways 
of  reducing  some  of  the  barriers  to  curric- 
ulum improvement  which  teachers  see  in  their 
classroom  work  with  pupils. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  of  this  study  add 
a  valuable  measure  of  information  concerning  the  way  teach- 
ers see  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement.    This  study 
identified  the  area  of  teacher-parent  relationships  as 
being  of  great  significance  in  the  high  school  teachers* 
feelings  about  curriculum  improvement.    More  research  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  area  of  relationships,  and  come  action 
taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  relations  between  high  school 
teachers  and  parents,  in  order  that  teachers  may  feel  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  curriculum  improvement  activities. 
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Instrument  #  1 


CIM 


Directions? 

The  following  statements  about  society,  education, 
and  your  school  present  a  variety  of  points  of  view  and  atti- 
tudes.   Answers  cannot  be  said  to  be  right  or  wrong  because 
the  situation  and  your  point  of  view  determine  the  answer. 
Please  express  your  point  of  view  with  regard  to  each  state- 
ment. 

If  you  agree  with  the  whole  statement  more  than  you 
disagree  with  it  mark  it  A  in  the  space  provided*  at  the  left 
of  the  statement.  If  you""di sagree  more  than  you  agree  with 
it  mark  it  D  in  the  space  provided  at  the  left  of  the  state- 
ment. If  you  are  uncertain  about  the  whole  statement  mark  it 
U  in  the  space  provided  at  the  left  of  the  statement. 

Agree  more  than  disagree    Uncertain    Disagree  more  than  agree 

A  I  £ 

1.    The  intelligence  of  people  should  be  relied  upon  for 
governing  themselves. 

  2,    The  best  form  of  democratic  decision  making  is  by 

majority  vote. 

  3«    It  is  characteristic  of  educational  problems  that 

if  you  try  to  solve  one  you  find  two  more  and  end  up 
by  doing  little  about  any  of  them. 

h-»    In  a  curriculum  improvement  program  a  specialist 
should  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  demonstration 
teaching. 

^  5.    Every  evidence  of  Communism  in  American  public  office 
should  be  ruthlessly  tracked  down. 

^  6.    Individuals  lose  their  effectiveness  when  they  work 
in  groups  having  10  or  12  members. 

—  7.    Our  teachers  should  be  given  Intelligently  worked  out 
solutions  to  their  curriculum  problems. 
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8»  Teachers  should  try  Intelligently  to  Improve  a  bad 
classroom  situation  before  they  find  out  who  is  to 
blame* 

9,    Our  school  coramltteos  are  most  effective  when  a 
strong  leader  controls  the  committee, 

10 |    The  activities  of  such  groups  as  schools,  business 
and  government  are  quite  interdependent. 

11,    Society  operates  pretty  much  on  a  "dog-eat-dog" 
basis, 

,  12,    A  difficulty  with  group  work  is  that  the  able  people 
get  outvoted  by  the  average. 

 13»    The  main  reason  that  Instruction  should  be  individ- 
ualized is  because  pupils  differ  in  intelligence. 

 Uw    As  far  as  our  school  Is  concerned  there  is  wisdom 

in  the  adage  "let  well  enough  alone," 

 15 •    In  a  curriculum  Improvement  program  regular  lectures 

on  curriculum  and  curriculum  theory  should  be  given 
by  a  consultant. 

16.  Discipline  problems  are  best  handled  by  locating 
the  culprit  and  properly  punishing  him. 

17.  To  be  a  good  group  leader  in  our  school  a  person 
must  be  able  to  control  the  people  in  the  group. 

_JJ.8»    The  united  Nations  should  have  whole-hearted  American 
support. 

.19.    It  Is  essential  In  a  curriculum  Improvement  program 
that  the  teachers  thoroughly  study  a  good  text  on 
curriculum. 

_20.    As  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  a  group  I  am  responsible 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  the  group  makes. 

 21.    The  goal  of  curriculum  improvement  efforts  is  the 

revision  of  old  courses  or  the  Introduction  of  new 
courses. 
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22.  Private  enterprise  is  the  most  essential  feature 
of  the  American  way  of  life* 

23.  School  problems  are  usually  caused  by  faulty  ad- 
ministration, 

2lj..  As  a  member  of  a  small  group  I  feel  a  responsibility 
to  participate  whether  I  am  interested  in  the  matter 
or  not. 
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Instrument  #  2 


Direct ion a 


You  are  being  asked  to  participate  in  a  study  to 
discover  some  of  the  barriers  to  curriculum  improvement. 
Will  you  help  by  taking  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Assume  that  a  curriculum  improvement  program 
may  be  on  a  school-wide  basis  or  an  individual 
basis* 

(b)  Assume  that  each  of  the  following  situations 
exists  in  the  school  in  which  you  teach, 

(c)  Indicate  at  the  left  of  each  statement  your 
reaction  to  the  situation  described  using  the 
code  presented  below, 

k     Would  encourage  my  participation  in 
curriculum'  improvement  activities, 

3     Would  have  no  effect  on  my  partici- 
pation  in  curriculum  improvement 
activities, 

2     Would  limit  my  participation  in  cur- 
riculum improvement  activities, 

1     Would  prevent  my  participation  in 
curriculum  improvement  activities, 

0      I  am  undecided  as  to  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  my  participation  in 
curriculum  improvement  activities. 
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.Questionnaire 

1,    During  pre-planning  period,  your  principal  and  In- 
structional 8upervisor  give  the  faculty  a  list  of 
prearranged  in-service  study  groups  for  the  year. 
You  are  asked  to  choose  a  course  and  return  the  list. 

Zm    Your  principal  tells  the  faculty  that  he  wishes  to 
have  their  help  In  administering  the  school  through 
committee  work  by  teachers. 

3.    Your  principal  announces  to  the  faculty  that  you  will 
he  expected  to  join  local,  state,  and  national  pro- 
fessional organizations. 

k»    The  community  has  urged  your  principal  to  participate 
in  a  drive  to  sell  tickets  for  a  community  concert 
series.    Your  principal  tells  the  faculty  that  he 
has  accepted  for  them  and  asks  their  cooperation  in 
the  drive. 

5.    An  announcement  is  posted  on  the  teachers'  bulletin 
board  stating  that  the  use  of  the  teachers'  lounge 
is  to  be  restricted  to  lunch  period  only* 

6#    Your  principal  announces  that  each  teacher  will  be 
responsible  for  sponsoring  a  student  organization. 

?•    Your  principal  sends  each  faculty  member  a  letter 
asking  for  their  wishes  in  the  matter  of  courses  to 
be  offered  in  a  program  of  in-service  study  this  year. 

8.  Your  principal  posts  a  list  which  he  has  made  out  for 
all  "cafeteria  duty"  assignments  for  the  first  half 
of  the  school  year. 

9.  You  are  told  by  your  principal  that  all  teachers  must 
visit  the  homes  of  all  their  homeroom  students  this 
year. 

10.  Your  principal  and  instructional  supervisor  act  as 
hosts  and  invite  the  faculty  out  to  tho  local  lake 
clubhouse  for  a  picnic. 

11.  Your  principal  announces  that  teachers  must  secure 
their  own  "substitute"  teachers  when  they  are  sick. 
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12,    Your  principal  asks  that  a  faculty  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  schedule  the  use  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment during  the  school  year. 

13*  Your  principal  suggests  that  "morning  hall  duty 
assignments"  should  be  scheduled  by  a  teachers* 
committee  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

,  3iu    You  wish  to  make  some  changes  in  your  ways  of  work- 
ing with  pupils.    You  try  to  explain  these  changes 
to  others  in  the  teachers1  lounge.    Several  of  your 
colleagues  criticize  you  sharply  for  your  ideas, 

15m    Your  principal  asks  your  permission  to  visit  your 
classroom  for  observation  purposes. 

16 |    Your  principal  asks  the  faculty  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  help  him  plan  the  agendas  for  regular 
faculty  meetings. 

17*    You  wish  to  try  some  experimental  ways  of  teaching 
science  this  year.    You  try  to  get  a  feeling  from 
other  teachers  in  your  building  about  your  plan. 
They  react  negatively  or  in  a  strictly  disinterested 
way. 

18 «    You  decide    that  it  would  be  more  efficient  organi- 
zation to  use  one-third  of  your  class  time  for 
"directed  study."    Half  a  dozen  other  faculty  mem- 
bers support  your  idea  and  say  that  they  would 
also  like  to  try  this  arrangement  of  class  time. 

^19  •    It  seems  to  you  that  less  time  spent  on  lecturing 
and  more  time  spent  in  committee  work  is  desirable 
for  your  social  studios  classes.    Pour  other  social 
studies  teachers  in  your  school  refuse  to  even  listen 
to  such  a  drastic  change  in  procedure, 

_20.    For  several  years  you  have  seen  a  real  need  for 

many  changes  in  your  high  school  English  program. 
The  changes  would  modernize  the  program  to  meet 
the  pupils1  needs.    When  you  suggest  these  changes 
to  the  faculty,  the  resistance  is  overpowering. 
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21,  It  seems  to  you  that  mid-morning  break  for  the  pupils 
would  be  advantageous.    When  you  suggest  this  plan  in 
faculty  meeting,  you  receive  strong  support  from  the 
group. 

22.  Soon  you  will  be  ready  to  bring  to  the  total  faculty 
a  new  approach  to  the  use  of  supplementary  materials 
in  mathematics  classes.    You  try  out  the  ideas  on 
three  other  mathematics  teachers  in  your  school  and 
their  reaction  is  strictly  negative. 

 23.    After  a  half  year  of  study  x*ith  a  faculty  committee, 

you  have  come  to  feel  that  a  new  type  of  certificate 
should  be  awarded  to  certain  of  your  graduates.  When 
you  present  this  idea  to  the  entire  faculty,  it  is 
warmly  received. 

2iu  The  P.T.A.  group  in  your  school  proposes  a  year  long 
study  of  the  school  program,  by  the  teachers,  to  de- 
termine how  the  3  R»s  may  be  taught  more  effectively. 

2f>»    It  seems  desirable,  after  two  years  of  group  study, 
to  lengthen  the  teachers'  school  year  by  two  days. 
As  chairman  of  the  study  committee,  you  are  asked  to 
present  this  proposal  to  the  faculty.    The  faculty 
is  almost  unanimous  in  upholding  your  proposal, 

26.    Since  you  feel  that  teachers  should  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  become  better  acquainted  socially,  you 
invite  the  faculty  to  your  lake  cabin.    Out  of  forty 
members,  only  fifteen  show  up  on  the  appointed  after- 
noon. 

 27.    The  teachers  on  your  faculty  decide  to  havo  a  monthly 

social  get-to-gether  for  dinner  and  an  evening  of 
entertainment.    You  are  asked  to  serve  as  a  committee 
member  to  plan  the  first  party, 

mmm2Qt    You  are  the  hostess  at  a  dinner  party  for  the  other 

six  English  teachers  in  your  department.    Pour  of  the 
six  teachers  call  up  to  cancel  their  invitation,  with- 
out a  logical  excuse,  the  day  before  the  party. 

__29.    Several  faculty  members  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  to 
attend  a  faculty  social  gathering  or  a  private  social 
affair.    They  all  choose  the  faculty  gathering. 
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30*    Whenever  the  faculty  has  a  social  affair  you  feel  the 
warm,  friendly,  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  group  and 
you  really  enjoy  yourself* 

(^Jftt    Several  faculty  members  ask  you  to  present  a  report 
and  recommendation  for  a  change  in  grading  policies. 
You  do  so  and  the  suggested  change  is  welcomed  by  the 
whole  faculty, 

mmJ>2m    Parents  and  teachers  meet  together  to  try  to  discuss 

important  school  problems*    You  notice  that  the  parents 
act  completely  bored  with  the  whole  affair  during  the 
meeting* 

mJ$H    When  you  need  some  extra  classroom  materials  and  the 

budget  is  exhausted,  your  parents  supply  the  materials 
willingly  and  cheerfully, 

 34  •    In  talking  with  the  parents  of  your  pupils,  you  find 

that  your  methods  of  dealing  with  pupil  misbehavior 
and  the  methods  the  parents  use  are  quite  opposite, 

^3^,    As  you  work  with  parents  of  your  pupils  throughout 

the  school  year,  you  discover  from  the  pupils*  class 
work  that  these  parents  are  trying  to  implement 
suggested  "good  study  habits"  at  home. 

 parents  of  your  pupils  have  given  you  the  idea 

that  "getting  by"  is  one  of  tho  most  important  goals 
they  have  for  their  children. 

 37 •    Whenever  a  proposed  curriculum  change  has  been  studied 

and  worked  out  by  the  faculty,  your  parents  respond 
enthusiastically  to  an  invitation  to  meet  and  discuss 
the  proposed  change* 

_^8.    Your  school  enrolls  a  sizeable  number  of  pupils.  Your 
principal  calls  out  the  parents  for  a  night  meeting 
to  explain  and  discuss  school  needs.    Only  five  per- 
cent of  the  parents  show  up  for  the  meeting. 

^39.    Whenever  there  is  a  real  need  for  help  from  parents, 
you  find  your  pupils'  parents  almost  one  hundred  per- 
cent behind  you. 
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,  U0»  Your  parents  seem  to  show  "no  Interest"  when  you 
send  home  raid-terra  notices  of  potential  failures 
in  your  course  work. 

,  him    After  working  closely  with  most  of  your  parents  on 
a  class  project,  you  feel  that  parents  just  don't 
seem  to  care  about  "quality"  work  in  class  from 
their  children. 

 1*2.    As  you  confer  with  the  parents  of  your  pupils  con- 
cerning their  youngsters'  potential  achievement, 
you  find  that  parents  certainly  do  seem  willing  to 
"make"  their  children  study  in  order  to  succeed. 

_J|3»    Your  parents  are  upset  over  a  new  method  of  grading 
that  your  school  is  experimenting  with  this  year. 
Instead  of  coming  to  you  for  explanations,  they  call 
a  public  meeting  to  openly  criticize  and  condemn 
your  attempts. 

_J4u    It  seems  pleasant  and  enjoyable  to  work  with  your 

parents  for  they  seem  to  understand  and  accept  goals 
for  their  children  which  are  similar  to  your  own. 

_J|5«    Your  parents  constantly  give  you  an  "I  don't  care" 
attitude  about  most  all  phases  of  your  class  work. 

— Jj.6.    As  you  work  with  your  pupils  and  try  to  encourage 
them  to  "reach  out"  intellectually,  you  find  that 
they  seem  perfectly  satisfied  to  do  just  enough 
work  to  pass  your  course, 

_Jj-7»    Within  each  of  the  classes  you  teach  you  find  a 

small  group  which  is  willing  to  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  helping  to  plan  and  evaluate  the  work  of 
the  class. 

 After  seven  months  of  the  school  year  have  passed, 

you  find  that  your  seniors  are  still  making  you  do 
all  the  planning  for  units  of  work. 

_J±9.    The  experiment  which  you  tried  in  teaching  "considera- 
tion for  others"  has  worked  very  well  in  your  classes. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  there  are  many  evidences 
of  the  plan's  success  among  your  pupils. 
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f?0.    You  find  thet  In  your  attempts  to  meet  Individual 
needs  in  your  classes  you  have  completely  lost  a 
group  feeling, 

,  All  year  you  have  been  working  toward  helping  your 

pupils  achieve  some  independence  of  action  on  re- 
search reports.    Success  is  evident  when  they  begin 
to  carry  them  on  their  own  and  use  you  only  In  a 
consultant  role, 

52 |    You  and  your  pupils  discover  that  a  change  In  your 
methods  of  evaluating  small  group  work  is  desirable. 
You  make  the  change  together  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

f?3.    All  year  you  have  worked  hard  on  units  in  manners 
and  social  courtesies  with  your  tenth  graders.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year,  you  find  these  tenth 
graders  just  as  discourteous  and  impolite  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning* 

f&»    After  working  with  your  pupils  several  months  and 
helping  them  assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
behavior,  you  find  that  you  can  leave  the  room  and 
return  ten  minutes  later  to  find  them  carrying  on 
their  work  under  their  own  direction. 

5>f>.    By  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  school,  your  pupils 
are  freely  contributing  their  ideas  of  meaningful 
goals  in  certain  units  of  work  you  are  doing  in  class. 

 $6.    All  year  you  have  tried  to  teach  Joint  responsibility 

for  evaluation  of  work.    Toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
you  see  that  your  pupils  still  refuse  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  evaluation  of  their  work  and  leave 
it  all  up  to  you, 

 £7.    This  year  you  have  put  much  time  and  effort  into 

individual  pupil  studies.    You  find  that  your  increas- 
ed understanding  of  your  pupils  is  reflected  in  much 
moro  cooperative  attitudes  on  their  part. 

 2G«    Through  careful  planning  of  class  time  with  your  pu- 
pils, you  find  that  fifteen  minutes  of  supervised 
study  in  class  removes  the  major  objections  to  home- 
work assignments.    Your  pupils  favor  this  method  and 
cooperate  well  during  this  period  each  day. 
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,  Although  you  have  provided  many  experiences  In  com- 

mittee work  for  your  pupils  this  year,  it  still  ap- 
pears to  he  a  highly  unsatisfactory  technique, 

60t    All  year  you  have  worked  hard  on  techniques  of  dis- 
cussion leadership  in  your  classes.    Toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  you  see  that  your  pupils  still  refuse 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  discussion  leadership 
unless  they  are  pushed  into  it. 


Instrument  #  3 

Interview  Guide 


Questions  About  Administration; 

1.    Does  your  principal  show  respect  for  your  status  as  a 
teacher?    What  evidence  do  you  see  to  support  your 
answer? 


2.    Does  your  principal  include  the  teachers  in  planning 
and  policy  making  decisions  which  affect  school  opera- 
tion?   Illustrate  your  answer  briefly* 


3»  Is  it  customary  for  your  principal  to  seek  help  from 
his  teachers,  in  certain  phases  of  school  operation, 
through  committee  work  by  the  faculty  members?  What 
types  of  problems  do  you  work  out  in  this  manner? 


km    Are  you  consulted  by  your  principal  before  "extra 
duties"  are  assigned  to  you,  or  is  a  list  drawn  up 
and  posted?    Give  a  brief  example. 


5.    Is  your  principal  inclined  to  insist  upon  your  Join- 
ing professional  organizations  and  in-service  study 
groups,  or  do  you  have  freedom  of  personal  choice  as 
to  which  groups  you  join?    Illustrate  briefly. 
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6«    Does  your  principal  insist  that  you  initiate  contacts 
with  the  home  and  the  community,  or  does  he  let  you  work 
this  out  as  the  occasion  arises?    Give  a  brief  example. 


7.    Do  you  ever  participate  in  a  social  affair  where  your 
principal  serves  as  host  for  his  teachers?  Illustrate 
briefly. 


8,    Do  you  think  that  better  results  would  be  secured  in 
curriculum  improvement  programs  if  administrators  re- 
lied more  upon  the  classroom  teachers  for  suggestions, 
planning  and  implementation  of  desirable  changes. 
Illustrate  your  answer  with  an  example. 


9«    How  do  the  other  teachers  in  your  school  feel  about 
the  principal?    Explain  briefly. 


Questions  About  Other  Teachers: 


10. 


Is  working  with  other  faculty  members  on  a  small  group 
basis  a  satisfying  experience  for  you?    Explain  briefly. 


11.    If  you  were  askod  to  work  with  some  other  teachers  on 
your  faculty,  on  a  curriculum  improvement  project, 
what  characteristics  would  you  choose  as  being  most 
important  for  the  other  teachers  to  possess? 


12*    Do  you  think  you  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  mix 
socially  with  other  faculty  members,  and  do  you  enjoy 
this  aspect  of  your  professional  relationships.  Ex- 
plain briefly. 


13»    Do  you  think  that  those  teachers  on  your  faculty  with 
the  most  advanced  professional  training  are  the  most 
desirable  leaders  for  curriculum  improvement  work? 
Explain  briefly  why  you  feel  as  you  do. 


Hu    In  your  opinion,  are  there  any  "favorites"  on  your 
faculty?    Please  explain  why  you  feel  as  you  do. 


lf>.    When  you  think  you  have  found  a  more  desirable  way  of 
working  with  pupils,  do  you  feel  hesitant  to  use  it 
without  discussing  it  with  other  teachers?  Why? 
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16.    What  value  do  you  place  upon  criticism  of  your  methods 
of  working  with  pupils  by  other  faculty  members? 
Explain  briefly. 


Questions  About  Pupils: 

17.    How  important  is  it  for  you  to  give  pupils  a  share  in 
planning  the  work  of  your  classes?    Explain  how  you 
feel  about  this  point. 


18.    Do  you  regard  the  educational  experiences  that  pupils 
have  with  you  as  mutual  growth  experiences?  Illustrate 
your  answer  briefly. 


19»    As  a  classroom  teacher,  how  realistic  is  it  for  you  to 
try  to  deal  with  individual  differences  in  pupils  during 
the  course  of  your  day's  work?    Explain  briefly. 


20.    Would  you  describe  your  relationships  with  your  pupils 
in  the  classroom  as  a  harmonious  one?    What  indication 
can  you  give  of  this  fact?    If  this  term  does  not  de- 
scribe your  relationship,  what  do  you  think  keeps  it 
from  being  so? 
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21*    Do  you  think  it  is  important  to  teacher-pupil  relation- 
ships for  ycu  to  act  as  sponsor  of  some  club  or  other 
co-curricular  activity?    Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


22,    How  do  you  attempt  to  motivate  pupils  toward  higher 
standards  in  academic  work?    Explain  briefly. 


23.    Are  today* s  pupils  "harder  to  teach"  than  the  pupils 
who  went  to  high  school  with  you?    Illustrate  your 
answer  with  an  example* 


Questions  About  Parents t 

2ij.#  Are  the  parents  of  your  pupils  active  participants  in 
the  P.  T.  A,  or  other  supportive  organizations?  Dis- 
cuss briefly. 


25,    How  do  you  think  that  parents  and  teachers  can  best 
work  together  to  provide  the  best  possible  educative 
experience  for  the  pupils?    Illustrate  your  answer  with 
an  example. 
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26«    Can  you  \*ork  safely  with  your  pupils  on  the  assumption 
that  your  goals  and  the  goals  of  their  parents  are 
similar?    Explain  why  you  feel  as  you  do  about  this. 


27 .  How  would  you  interpret  parents1  criticism  of  your 
methods  of  working  with  pupils?    Explain  briefly. 

28.  How  sincerely  interested  are  your  pupils1  parents  in 
curriculum  improvement  programs  for  their  children? 
Explain  why  you  feel  as  you  do. 


29.    What  opportunities  do  you  have  for  mixing  with  your 
pupils1  parents  outside  of  the  school  framework? 
Discuss  briefly. 


30.    Do  you  think  that  parents  try  to  implement  "good 
study  habits"  vrith  their  children?    How?  What 
percentage  of  the  parents  of  the  children  you  teach? 
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31 •    Would  it  be  helpful  in  planning  curriculum  improvement 
programs,  for  the  parents  and  teachers  to  sit  down 
together  end  outline  mutually  acceptable  goals  for 
your  school?    Explain  why  you  feel  as  you  do  on  this 
subject. 


32.    Are  there  other  kinds  of  situations  existing  in  your 
school  that  you  would  like  to  mention,  which  would  in- 
fluence you  in  regards  to  curriculum  improvement?  Peel 
free  to  discuss  as  many  as  you  like  which  seem  impor- 
tant to  you. 
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TABLE  35 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES  MADE  BY  THE 
ONE-HUNDRED  TEACHERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 


Score 


Frequency 


Score 


Frequency 


214-213 

1 

212-211 

210-209 

3 

205-207 

206-205 

1 

204-203 

2 

CUd—  C\JX 

1 

200-199 

1 

198-197 

2 

196-195 

194-193 

192-191 

190-189 

188-187 

186-185 

I8J4.-183 

182-181 

180-179 

178-177 

176-175 

174-173 

172-171 

170-169 

! 

168-167 

166-165 

164-163 

162-161 
160-159 
158-157 
156-155 
154-153 
152-151 
150-149 
148-147 
146-145 
144-143 
142-141 
140-139 
138-137 
136-135 
134-133 
132-131 
130-129 
128-127 
126-125 
124-123 
122-121 
120-119 
118-117 
116-115 
114 


2 

2 

1 

3 
1 


1 

1 


Total: 
Mean: 
Median : 
Range: 


17,627 
176.27 
164 
100 


100 
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A  TALLY  SHEET  SHOWING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEMS  RATED  NEGATIVELY  BY  20  PERCENT 
OR  MORE  OP  THE  TEACHERS 
IN  THE  POUR  SCHOOLS 


Items  School  A        School  B        School  C        School  D 

#  1  6  6 
#2  5 

8  8  7 

7  5 
11  10  12 

|  I  7  0  9  9 

l  8 

#9  7  11  12  Hi 

#  10 

#  11  12  11  11 

#  12 

#  13 

#  St  7  10  8 

#  15 

#  16 

#17  12  9  12  10 

#  18 

#  19  10  7  8  9 

#  20  19  11  15  Ik 

0  21 

#22  15  9  18  15 

#  2} 

#2C  7  5  10 

#  25 

#  26  8  9  8 
#27 

#  28  11  12  13  10 

#  29 

#  30 

#  31 

1  32  17  16  11}.  16 

#  33 

i|  5  7  6  9 

#  36  10  8  9  11 


S3 

#  39 


15  12  11  34 
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Negative  Ratings  (Cont») 


Items  School  A        School  B        School  C       School  D 


#  1*0 
i  kl 

11 

#  Eg 

I  S3 

#  49 
|  50 

#  51 

#  52 

#  53 

#  a 


1 


I 


59 

#  60 


13 

15 

17 
12 

12 

9 

13 

15 


11 

13 


8 
16 

12 

12 
15 

12 
6 

12 

10 


10 

7 


9 
11 

15 

10 

n 

8 
9 
9 


12 
11 


12 
12 

13 


11 
12 

12 
15 


12 
12 


214.3 


A  TALLY  SHEET  SHOWING  THE  RATINGS  GIVEN  THE  SIXTY 
ITEMS  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  THE  ONE-HUNDRED 
TEACHERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 

Rating  Code 

k-     Would  encourage  my  participation  in  curric- 
ulum improvement  activities* 

3     Would  have  no  effect  on  my  participation  in 
curriculum  Improvement  activities. 

2     Would  limit  my  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  activities » 

1     Would  prevent  ray  participation  in  curriculum 
improvement  ac tivities* 

0  I  am  undecided  as  to  the  effect  it  xjould  have 
on  my  participation  in  curriculum  improvement 
activities* 


Item  No. 


Ratings 

2 


3 


Total 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Ratings  (Cont.) 


Item  No, 


2 


Total 


f2$ 

m 

#31 

1 
% 

#39 

&0 

#i*2 


r%6 

p 


2 

2Z 

J 
15 

8 

31 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

52 

0 

3 

1 

26 

0 

0 

9 

29 

0 

0 

8 

kk 

0 

0 

6 

35 

5 

W 

0 

2 

20 

35 

0 

0 

11 

y 

1 

0 

10 

I 

0 

0 

i 

0 

5 

°2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J+5 
I 

3 

2 

31+ 
0 

61 

& 
89 

if 
92 

J+ 

9 


9 

80 
5 
95 

2 
16 
72 
12 
92 

89 

8k 

92 
96 
11 
91 

16 
16 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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